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FREQUENCY WORD LISTS 


Rosert Hernpon FIFE, 


OME years ago when Edward L. Thorn- 
S dike issued his first list of English 
words’ in their order of frequency of 
use, a great many objections were urged 
against it. It was pointed out that this 
selection, based on the examination of 4,- 
500,000 words showed in a position of high 
frequency a number of words of unusual 
occurrence in the speech of the ordinary man. 
One example of this, frequently quoted, was 
“abide,” which does not play a part in the 
speech of the average citizen except when 
singing hymns. Other words of a similarly 
poetic character found their way into the 
list while some of great usefulness in daily 
speech were omitted. Most people are ac- 
customed to condemn an innovation by its 
defects rather than by its merits and so many 
found such instances a sufficient reason for 
rejecting the principle of selection of words 
by frequency counts. 

The reason for these aberrations was that 
the Thorndike list was based on vocabularies 
and concordances drawn from published ma- 
terial. Statistics do not lie but they some- 
times reveal facts which we have not sus- 
pected, and the deviations of published and 
written material from colloquial usage stand 
out in a glaring light when measured by 
mathematical devices. In spite of a few 
cases of this kind, the usefulness of the 
Thorndike list for the making of text books 
and for instruction was soon recognized and 
the principle of word selection on a quanti- 
tative basis has now passed into other fields 
of language instruction. 

When the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Modern Languages undertook 
the organization of curriculum material sev- 
eral years ago, they projected immediately 
frequency studies of words and common lo- 


i. A Teacher's Word Book, Teachers College (Colum- 
bia University) Press, 1921. Thorndike was preceded by 
L. P. Ayres who prepared a list of the 1,000 common- 
est words in English writing, based on an analysis of 
380,000 words, as a basis for his Measuring Scale for 
Ability in Spelling. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1915. Thorndike lists 10,000 English words, with 
credit numbers based on range and frequency. 


Columbia University 


cutions in French, German, and Spanish. 
For these some preliminary work had al- 
ready been done. Thus Professor Henmon 
published in 1924 a French Word Book? 
based on a count of 400,000 running words 
drawn from nine common categories of 
written material, ranging from philosophical 
prose and political science to newspaper 
stories and letters and telegrams. The words 
were counted and arranged in a sequence 
determined by the number of times they 
occurred. It was found that 3905 words 
occurred 5 times or more and these were 
published in the sequence of their frequency. 
This was the first list of French words to 
be selected by a system depending on prac- 
tical usefulness with the exclusion of all 
subjective elements and it aroused wide in- 
terest among French teachers. 


A German undertaking of a much more 
extensive character had been carried through 
by an association of stenographers in Ger- 
many and the results were published in 1898 
in Kaeding’s “W drterbuch.”’*® Here the word 
count covered nearly 11,000,000 running 
words drawn from fifteen kinds of discourse, 
including the Bible. In this vast undertak- 
ing nearly 2,000 volunteers took part and 
with German thoroughness they counted not 
only the words, but the syllables and letters 
as well. The resulting work is certainly 
worth examination by those who are inter- 
ested in words and their relationship. For 
instance: the count showed that, quantita- 
tively considered, sixteen words make up 
more than one-fourth of all discourse in the 
German language and that “der,” “die,” and 
“und” alone account for one-tenth of Ger- 
man written speech. The value of the great 
list has not yet been fully recognized in 
Germany, something which was largely due 
to the fact that the count was organized and 
carried through without the aid of philolo- 


2. A French Word Book, Based on a Count of 400,000 
Running Words, University of Wisconsin, Bureau of 
Educational Research Bulletin, No. 3, Sept. 1924. 

3. . W. Kaeding, Hdufigkeitswérterbuch der deu=- 
schen Sprache, Stieglitz bei Berlin, 1898. 
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gists. Its defects are many, the chief be- 
ing a failure to distinguish between the parts 
of speech in the word count; nevertheless 
Kaeding’s great work furnishes a list of 
words whose reliability in the higher fre- 
quencies can not be questioned. It is prob- 
able that no word count on so vast a scale 
will ever be undertaken again. 

One defect common to both Kaeding’s 
and Henmon’s counts is that they fail to take 
into consideration the “spread” of the words 
which they list, that is, the number of sources 
in which a word occurs. In the case of the 
German word book this failure is not im- 
portant, since, because of the vast number 
of words counted, the correlation between 
the range of occurrence in various kinds of 
prose and the total frequency of occurrence 
is higher than would be the case in a smaller 
count. If we could count all the words 
that occur in every English book, periodical, 
and manuscript in the British Museum and 
arrange them in an order determined by the 
number of times each occurs, from the most 
frequent to the least frequent, we should not 
need to regard the number of sources, be- 
cause in all probability every kind of special 
prose, even the most technical, would be 
adequately represented and yet the total 
number of words counted would be so great 
that the technical words would only play a 
role proportionate to their quantitative use 
in the language. When the words from 
such a count were finally in the order of 
their frequency, this order would certainly 
approximate very closely the order which 
we should have were it possible to count all 
the words that had ever been written in 
English. If, on the other hand, we should 
limit ourselves to books on fishes, it is evi- 
dent that our list would have value for fol- 
lowers of ichthyological sciences and pisca- 
torial sport, but have little importance for 
those who want to find the most useful words 
that the ordinary person, who has only the 
ordinary person’s contacts with these inter- 
esting pursuits, needs for his business and 
pleasure. Since it is clear that any word 
count that may be undertaken in a foreign 
language will have to rest on a limited num- 
ber of texts, it is evident that the relative 
importance for general use of words finally 

4. Kaeding’s list was adopted for pedagogical uses 
by B. Q. Morgan in the German Frequency Word Book, 
Publications of the American and Canadian Committees 


on Modern Languages, vol. IX. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. 


listed will depend not on their absolute fre- 
quency alone, but to an equal or greater ex- 
tent on their range, that is, on the number 
and kind of printed material in which they 
are found. For this reason Buchanan’s 
Graded Spanish Word Book® and Vander 
Beke’s French Word Book® take the factor 
of range into consideration, together with 
that of frequency. 

Both of these undertakings were carried 
through with the co-operation of a number 
of workers. In the case of the Spanish word 
book, graduate students and other expert 
help at the University of Toronto counted 
and listed the words under the direction of 
Professor Buchanan. In French the word 
count was made by nearly one hundred teach- 
ers, who volunteered for that purpose. Each 
count covered more than a million running 
words.” The reader must be referred to 
the books themselves for the list of texts 
and other sources which were used. Here 
it need only be emphasized that every effort 
was made to include all the main varieties 
of published material in the counts. When 
the word counts were finished and the words 
listed, only those were taken into further 
consideration which had been found in five 
of the sources, so as to eliminate the special 
and least frequent words.*® 

What should now be the relation between 
the number of times the word occurred (its 
frequency) and the number of sources in 
which it was found (its range)? The two 
editors solved the problem in different ways. 
After consultation with a group of psycholo- 
gists, Buchanan hit on a method of combin- 
ing range and frequency which would do 
justice to both factors: the frequency of the 
word was divided by ten and one was added 
to the quotient for each category in which it 
had been found. Thus acercar was found 
236 times in 34 sources, which gave it a 


5. A Graded Spanish Word Book, compiled by M. A. 
Buchanan. Publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages, vol. III. University 
of Toronto Press, 1927. 

6. French Word Book, tabulated and edited by George 
E. Vander Beke. Publications of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, vol. XV- 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 1929. 

7. Buchanan counted 1,200,000 running Spanish 
words, and listed 6,702. Vander Beke’s count inclu 
1,147,000 French words. To these are to be added the 
400,000 covered in Henmon’s count, so that the Vander 
Beke list rests on more than a million and a half French 
words. The list includes 6,067 words. 

8. Both books omit from the frequency serial lists 
the very commonest words: Spanish, 189; French, 69. 
These are of such high frequency that it was assum 
pa would have to appear in any reliable list of 
words, 
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credit number of 23.6 plus 34, or 57.6. The 
words were then arranged in a sequential 
order determined by their credit number. 
This is the first time that such a list of 
Spanish words has ever been issued. We 
judge from the introduction to Buchanan’s 
work that the author was not altogether sat- 
isfied with the solution, but as both fre- 
quency and range numbers are given in the 
alphabetical index, it is possible for anyone 
to re-arrange the words as he prefers. 

In the French word book, the use of a 
combining credit number was rejected and 
sources in which the word occurred was 
made the criterion for arranging the se- 
quence. Thus adoration, which was found 
in six sources a total of 87 times, follows 
vivacité, which occurred only seven times 
but in seven source texts. In Vander Beke’s 
alphabetical list the frequencies for each of 
the words given in Henmon’s French word 
book are also given.® In German the ar- 
rangement was by frequency alone, but, as 
has been pointed out, the sequential list of 
2402 words rests on so large a count that 
its reliability is assured. 

While opinions may differ as to the proper 
relationship between frequency and range in 
determining the usefulness of a word, there 
can be no doubt as to the reliability of the 
first 2,000 words in each of the three lists. 
This constitutes beyond question the group 
of most useful words in the language by 
whatever criterion measured. Extending the 
count may change the relative position of 
certain of the words but could not affect 
the value of the group as a whole. In more 
than one review of the word books surprise 
has been voiced that this or that common 
word is missing. It has been pointed out, 
for instance, that if a stranger were to de- 
pend on these lists alone, he might starve to 
death in a foreign land or wander about un- 
able to secure habiliments to cover his naked- 
ness. Such an objection would be valid only 
if it were intended to include in the lists 
ALL of the words which the student is to 
learn. Words for food and clothing belong 
to special vocabularies and do not have a 
high frequency among words of general re- 
liability. The same may be said of the 
tealia of the class room. It happens, for 


9. 


i The sources used in the Henmon count were not 
sed by Vander Beke, so that the former may be prop- 


pis nee as supplementary to the Committee’s under- 


instance, that the word for “pencil” is not 
found among the first 2,400 words in Ger- 
man, nor among the first 5,000 in Spanish 
and this is true of course of other designa- 
tions of objects upon which the eye of 
teacher or pupil lights in the classroom and 
which are the natural subjects for oral drill. 
No one claims that the lists furnish a sub- 
stitute for any special vocabulary, for if 
they did, they would lose their reliability as 
basic lists. Certainly no one desires to limit 
the progress of the student in any way in 
the acquisition of a needed vocabulary in the 
foreign language. What the word books do 
furnish, is a dependable basis upon which 
to build. In a reliable sequence they pre- 
sent a group of words which the learner 
will need to become acquainted with, as he 
advances in control of the foreign language 
as it is used by the Frenchman, the German, 
or the Spaniard. 


It is true, to be sure, that the basis of the 
lists is the written language. No technique 
has yet been invented for a frequency study 
of spoken words, although various sugges- 
tions have been made. One might, for in- 
stance, frequent street-cars, railway trains, 
shops and public gatherings in Paris or in 
Madrid and note down the words overheard 
in conversation. Or verbatim stenographic 
reports of court testimony might be studied, 
especially the rapid fire of cross-examination, 
when the witness is apt to fall into unstudied 
colloquial forms of speech. Undoubtedly 
studies of this kind will be undertaken some 
day, but it is to be doubted whether they 
will affect the position of any one of the 
first 2,000 words in the American Council 
word books, and it is yet more doubtful 
whether the addition of colloquial words 
would contribute to teaching purposes. The 
vocabulary of the written language is surely 
a better standard for the learner in the early 
stages of his progress than that of the spoken 
language. 

Apparently many conservative teachers 
have a holy horror of word lists for fear that 
they may lead the pupil to memorize words 
apart from their context and keep him from 
learning the language as a means of express- 
ing thought. Nowadays it is not easy to in- 
duce students to memorize vocabularies and 
there certainly is not much danger of these 
lists being swallowed at a gulp and chat- 
tered forth parrot-like. They are raw ma- 
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terial for the use of teacher and pupil which 
is to be turned into the finished product 
through classroom activities. Their chief 
value is in curriculum-building, for they put 
the French or the Spanish word in its proper 
perspective for selection by the makers of 
grammars and reading texts and for the or- 
ganization of curriculum material in the sev- 
eral years of study. They are indispensable 
for the grading of reading material in diffi- 
culty and they furnish a far more objective 
basis for the making up of syllabi and the 
classification of grammars and texts than the 
subjective opinion of even the most ex- 
perienced teachers and the hit-or-miss meth- 
ods of publishers. 

The validity of the frequency lists for 
test purposes will increase as they are in- 
creasingly used in checking up curricilum 
material. Professor Wood"? and others 
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have shown how widely divergent our pres- 
ent grammars and texts are in their vocabu- 
lary so that it sometimes happens that a 
student learns what is very nearly a new 
vocabulary with each year of study and is 
permitted to forget a large part of that which 
he has learned in the preceding year. Ca- 
pacity in vocabulary is the language capacity 
which is most quickly tested and most ob- 
jectively scored; but no valid test can be 
applied until we have a valid word list on 
which to base. Certainly such a vocabulary 
must be built on a more reliable and objec- 
tive basis than can be furnished by a group 
of texts which happens to be listed in a 
state or local syllabus. 


10. “A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of 
Sixteen French Grammars.” Mopern LANGUAGE Jour- 
NAL XI (1927), 263-289. Cf. also C. W. Cartwright, 
“A Study of the Vocabularies of Eleven Spanish Gram- 
mars and Fifteen Spanish Reading Mopern 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL X (1926), 1-14. 


LAUNCHING THE BEGINNING FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASS 


Watter V. Kautrers, Junior College, Long Beach, California 


HE opening of a new term presents 

to every instructor of beginning classes 

the opportunity for turning over a new 
leaf in his teaching career. It provides the 
opportunity for the introduction of im- 
proved methods and techniques, for profit- 
ing by the errors of past experience, and 
for capitalizing the latest contributions of 
scientific experimentation and research. The 
realization of this fact should stimulate every 
progressive teacher to reflect upon the most 
effective ways to initiate the work of his 
beginning groups. Uncertainty here as to 
best methods of approach is by no means 
a mark of inexperience or poor training; 
it is far more often than not a sign of pro- 
fessional growth and of wholesome self 
criticism. Only the non-progressive, self- 
satisfied, or mentally ingrown teacher can 
quickly solve the problem by simple re-en- 
action of the time-hallowed, rule-of-thumb 
procedures of former years, with their iden- 
tical limitations and defects. 

The opening of a beginning class pre- 
sents not only an opportunity, but also a 
responsibility. If there be truth in the pop- 
ular saying “First impressions are lasting 


ones” (and the objective evidence on this 
point seems to substantiate the affirmative), 
the teacher of a beginning group shares the 
immeasurable responsibility of shaping the 
entire mental set of the students respect- 
ing the subject. If one reflects upon the 
nature of the first impressions of foreign 
language study which it is desirable that be- 
ginners receive, one comes upon at least 
five desiderata: 

1. InTeEREsT. It is desirable that the 
students be impressed at the start with the 
interest of the subject. 

2. Utimity. The pupils should be able 
to see even at the beginning of the course, 
the practical applications, not merely of the 
subject as a whole, but also of the imme- 
diate activities of the class recitation. 

3. Ease. The first assignments and ac- 
tivities should give the impression that the 
work is entirely within the range of the 
students’ capacities and abilities of achieve- 
ment. 


4. Procress. The work should be s0 


1. See the writer’s discussion: “Are First Impressions 
Lasting Ones?” 
Society.) 
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effectively organized from the start as to 
enable the students to see for themselves 
the importance of each step of the recitation, 
and each element of the assignment, as in- 
tegral parts of a progressive plan of achieve- 
ment, not one of which can be neglected 
without the payment of a double retribution 
in decreased efficiency and increased appli- 
cation in the immediate future. 


5. Errort. The introductory lessons 
should be planned to make the students feel 
that while the subject is interesting, prac- 
tical, masterable, and cumulatively progres- 
sive, it cannot be learned by inspiration, 
much less by mere passive assimilation, but 
will present many occasions for the active 
exercise of serious mental effort. 

These five desiderata may obviously serve 
with equal validity as criteria and objectives 
for the subject matter and methods of the 
course. Considered as an aim of the in- 
struction, and from the standpoint of 
method, interest can be stimulated by ap- 
pealing to the students’ appreciation of the 
grotesque, the humorous, the unusual, or 
the novel; by relating subject-matter to con- 
crete life experiences ; by arousing suspense 
with respect to anticipated outcomes ; and by 
providing opportunities for experiencing 
sensations of power, victory, or mastery. 
The concept of utility can be developed by 
correlating the work with, or founding it 
upon, practical, every-day-life activities, and 
by bringing into consciousness its functional 
value in relation to present and future needs, 
The impression of ease is attained by pro- 
ceeding psychologically from the known to 
the unknown, from the elementary to the 
complex, and from the simple to the com- 
pound; while consciousness of progress is 
assured through a proper organization of 
subject-matter into cumulative sequences of 
Psychologically spaced content - units, ar- 
tanged in an ascending order of difficulty, 
and approached inductively. Like conscious- 
hess of progress, realization of effort is ex- 
Perienced through the medium of course 
organization. Its most effective attainment 
necessitates a careful differentiation and 
adaptation of methods and subject-matter 
'o individual differences in capacity and 
ability. 

With respect to the type of subject-matter 
Suitable for the first day of class recitation 
the range of choice is limited at once by the 


nature of foreign language work, and by the 
experiential background of the beginning 
group. No matter what the ultimate or im- 
mediate aims of the instruction, the intro- 
ductory work of the course must almost in- 
variably comprise a certain amount of pre- 
liminary oral practice in the elementary 
sounds or basic pronunciation of the lan- 
guage. If for no other reason than the 
frequent absence of books during the open- 
ing week, the first real foreign language 
instruction (apart from the usual cultural- 
exploratory activities designed to develop the 
students’ appreciation for the social and his- 
torical background of the language) must 
be concerned largely with oral, or at least 
aural, work. An inquiry into the classroom 
practices of instructors of beginning groups 
in junior and senior high school, made by 
members of the writer’s class in methods, 
and based upon actual class visitation in 
thirteen schools, revealed the following as 
the most common approaches to serious 
foreign language work: 


1. Teaching the alphabet, with drill on 
the pronunciation of words illustrative of 
the sounds of the letters. 


2. Teaching the numbers through aural 
presentation by the instructor, supplemented 
by (1) oral repetition by the students, and 
(2) written reproduction. 

3. Teaching the sounds of the language 
by means of practice in the correct pronun- 
ciation of foreign words occurring in the 
vernacular, or foreign names applied to 
places in the vicinity, 


4. Introducing the sounds by teaching the 
pupils’ Christian names in the foreign lan- 
guage. 

5. Teaching pronunciation through the 
aural presentation of material read by the 
teacher, followed by oral reproduction of 
the same by the class, first without books, 
and then with books. 

While there is little doubt that these pro- 
cedures constitute very interesting, and very 
legitimate means of approach, a careful 
evaluation of each method discloses an un- 
fortunate disregard of a fundamental pedo- 
gogical principle. Just as a period of cul- 
tural-exploratory guidance should precede 
the beginning of intensive study in any 
branch of the curriculum, so likewise should 
a period of linguistic orientation precede the 
initiation of technical practice in the oral 
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use of a language. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the self-consciousness and_ timidity 
with which beginners, in university as well 
as in junior high school classes, so often 
approach oral work. After all, to expect 
the linguistical inexperienced to repeat after 
the instructor, immediately upon entering 
the class, even such simple elements as the 
letters of the alphabet, the salutations and 
leave-takings, or common expressions of 
courtesy, is to make their introduction to 
foreign language study very much like an 
unexpected plunge into cold water. The ex- 
perience may indeed be invigorating, but it 
is likely to take the pupils’ breath complete- 
ly away for the instant, and unless intelli- 
gently followed up is apt to induce a chill 
that may yield unpleasant consequences. 
3ut what is worse, such an unoriented ap- 
proach makes the work of instruction three 
or four times more difficult than necessary. 
Because of the self-consciousness and tim- 
idity of the group, loud, numerous repeti- 
tions of the vocables are necessary to secure 
a desired response. Even then, notwith- 
standing the most frequent preliminary 
repetition of the material by the instructor, 
the class reactions are apt to be indecisive, 
and very often grossly incorrect. The result 
is all too often a heavy strain upon the in- 
structor’s voice in the pursuit of a response 
that could be secured twice as efficiently 
by a more psychological method of approach. 


A practical alternative that reduces the 
physical labor and mental strain of instruc- 
tion to less than half, and that at the same 
time serves as an interesting means for in- 
troducing the students to the course, and for 
establishing their self-confidence, is sug- 
gested in the following all-foreign language 
linguistic orientation exercise. The theory 
underlying the exercise is that aural impres- 
sion must precede oral expression in all vol- 
untary linguistic phenomena. The child 
passes through a considerable period of pas- 
sive aural experience before he succeeds in 
voicing an intelligible reproduction of his 
first vernacular work. Should not foreign 
language teaching attempt to recapitulate this 
stage by enabling the novice first to accus- 
tom himself to the aural qualities of the 
language before reproducing its sounds him- 
self? Just as aural presentation should pre- 
cede visual presentation, and as visual pres- 
entation should precede graphic reproduction, 


so too aural presentation should precede oral 
reproduction. Any variation from. this 
formula constitutes a direct violation of one 
of the most fundamental laws of language 
learning, and results inevitably in a lowering 
of the efficiency of the instruction. 


Although this principle is observed in 
practically all methods of foreign language 
teaching, its practical application in the in- 
troductory stage is not adequately capitalized, 
The method here outlined stresses the im- 
portance of the aural impression phase of 
pronunciation work by extending its scope, 
and lengthening its duration, so as to con- 
vert it from an incidental aspect of the in- 
struction into a significant preliminary stage 
for the linguistic orientation of the novice. 


All this is accomplished by the simple 
use of oral true-false or completion exer- 
cises, repeated to the class by the instruc- 
tor. Before active oral drill in the lan- 
guage is attempted, the teacher devotes from 
twenty to thirty minutes reading one by one 
a list of short, carefully prepared declara- 
tive sentences, simple in thought content, 
and composed of foreign words resembling 
their corresponding vernacular forms in 
sound. ‘To these the pupils respond with 
the foreign words for yes or no, to indicate 
whether the statements are true or false. 
If the sentences are expressive of some 
humorous or intrinsically interesting fact, 
the exercise can be made as delightful as a 
game, without in the least impairing the 
efficiency of its pedagogical function. Among 
other values, the exercise has the advantage 
of breaking the tension of the first class 
session, of helping to establish the students’ 
self-confidence and group spirit, and of ac- 
customing the class to the sounds of the 
language. Effectively conducted, the prac- 
tice becomes an efficacious means for ori- 
enting the group in the aural background 0! 
the language preparatory to oral recitation. 
Thereafter, pronunciation work can be un- 
dertaken with far greater ease of instruc- 
tion, with a marked economy in time, and 
with generally superior responses from the 
pupils, because of the training in aural dis- 
crimination and in self-confidence which they 
have received during the orientation period. 
It is probably unnecessary to indicate that as 
a means of ear training at the beginning 
of the course when the need for it is great 
est, the exercise is unexcelled. 
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As a rule, this method of approach is so 
intrinsically interesting to the pupils that one 
hundred per cent attention and whole-hearted 
participation can be secured without diffi- 
culty. If, however, it is desirable to formal- 
ize the work as a means for checking in- 
cipient offenses against good discipline or to 
obtain a written response from each pupil 
as a matter of class record, the students 
can readily be directed to number a sheet 
of paper in columns from one to fifty, and 
to write their reactions (yes or no in the 
foreign tongue) opposite the numbers of 
the respective statements as they are read 
by the instructor, The work of correction 
can then easily be done by the students them- 
selves through the simple exchange and 
checking of papers.? 

To demonstrate the practicability of con- 
structing exercises for this type of prelim- 
inary work, a model linguistic orientation 


‘exercise in Spanish is reproduced below. A 


mere glance at the content will prove the 
equal applicability of the procedure in Ger- 
man, French, and Latin, where the method 
was originally employed. It will be noted 
that if pronounced distinctly, every sentence, 
except possibly those at the end, can be un- 
derstood by a majority of beginning stu- 
dents after two or three repetitions. 


A LINGUISTIC ORIENTATION EXERCISE 
FOR BEGINNERS IN SPANISH 
Form I True-False 
Note: Comprehension can be facilitated by 

means of gesticular suggestions. Dates 
or numbers, where used, may be written 
on the board. 
. California es una parte de Norte América. 
. El presidente de los Estados Unidos es Al- 
berto Smith. 
. El violin es un instrumento de orquesta. 
. Kreisler es un famoso organista. 
. Venus es un cometa. 
. El niquel es un metal. 
. Bernardo Shaw es un famoso dramatista. 
. El autor de “Romeo y Julieta” es Longfellow. 
. Los automéviles usan la gasolina. 
. El automoévil mas grande es el Austin. 


A variation of the linguistic orientation 
exercise is the substitution of completion for 
true-false responses.* Since this form of 


Ole co 


2, A minum of 50 true-false exercises should be em- 
Dloyed in a written lesson to assure an adequate sampling 
of ability. To rule out the factor of chance guesses, the 
pepers should be scored by subtracting the number wrong 
Tom the number right. See C. M. Ruch “The Objective 
or New Type Examination.” Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, New York, 1929; 478 pages. Page 185. 

‘ 8. For the technique of constructing completion and 
Tue-false exercises see: G. M. Ruch: The Improvement 
of the Written Examination. Scott, Foresman and Com- 


reaction is likely to be more difficult, it is 
best deferred until the second day of class 
work. In constructing the completion exer- 
cise, care must be taken to insure responses 
that can be written or pronounced approx- 
imately correctly without a previous knowl- 
edge of the foreign tongue. Completion 
responses as a rule require a longer reaction 
time, but this disadvantage is wholly com- 
pensated by the smaller number of items 
necessary to assure an adequate sampling of 
ability. The following sentences will illus- 
trate the variation in point: 


Form II Completion 
. La capital de California es ‘ 
. El presidente de los Estados Unidos es 


Un famoso pianista es 
. El inventor de la lampara eléctrica es—— 


CO noe 


. El autor de Hamlet es 
El automévil mas popular es el 
Un famoso actor es 
El campeon de golf es 

. El dictador de Italia es 

. El Secretario de la Marina es 


In this connection it is well to indicate 
that the same types of exercises can be em- 
ployed to advantage not only for purposes of 
ear training or linguistic orientation, but also 
for developing ability in aural comprehen- 
sion. After the novice has been accustomed 
to recognizing the meanings of words pro- 
nounced similarly in the foreign and native 
tongue, he should be trained to distinguish 
the meanings of words resembling their 
English equivalents in spelling, but differing 
from them in sound. If the beginner in 
Spanish were to SEE the words for medicine, 
radio, quinine, or liquid written out—med- 
icina, radio, quinina, liquido—he would 
guess their meanings at a glance by virtue 
of the marked resemblance between them 
and their vernacular forms. Were he to 
HEAR the same words pronounced, however, 
even several times in succession, he might 
easily fail to comprehend their meanings, 
for their aural equivalents are quite dif- 
ferent. 


The frequency of such orthographic 
analogies is exceedingly great between Eng- 
lish and most European languages because 
of their common Latin heritage. To enable 
the novice to recognize these words is greatly 
to enlarge his passive conversational vocab- 
pany, New York, 1924, 193 pages; and The Objective or 


New Type Examination. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, New York, 1929, 478 pages; pp. 266-274. 
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ulary, and thus to make him more expert in 
aural comprehension. The problem is ob- 
viously to train him to picture the spelling 
of foreign vocables by their sounds, and to 
read their meaning from the visualized 
forms of the words projected on the back- 
ground of his mind’s eye. Ability in “aural 
visualization” is within every normal stu- 
dent’s power of attainment, and can be de- 
veloped to the point of automatization within 
a surprisingly short period of time through 
simple drill on the basic phonic groups of 
the language.* 


The examples below are practical exer- 
cises for developing ability to comprehend 
orthographically analogous terms upon aural 
presentation. Each sentence contains one or 
more phonically analogous terms to serve as 
clues to the significance of the statement as 
a whole. Most of the words, however, are 
phonically unfamiliar to the novice, and can 
be understood aurally only through a rapid 
mental translation of their sounds into or- 
thographic images. Experience has proved 
that this type of exercise can be employed 
successfully as early as the second day of 
class work, provided a brief period (20 to 
30 minutes) of phonic drill precede the 
recitation. 


AN AURAL COMPREHENSION EXERCISE 
FOR BEGINNERS IN SPANISH 


1. El candidato republicano para la presidencia 

en 1928 fué Calvino Coolidge. 

2. Un diccionarié es una coleccién alfabética 
de verbos, adverbios, adjectivos, articulos, 
preposiciones, sustantivos, etcétera. 

. Un museo es una coleccién de articulos ar- 
tisticos, extraordinarios, o histéricos. 

. Los habitantes de la Argentina son cubanos, 

. El area de Oregon es mas grande que el 
area de California. 

. El uso doméstico de licores alcohdlicos es 
prohibido en los Estados Unidos. 

. El Orden Masonico es un orden secreto. 


4. The method for accomplishing this has been de- 
scribed by the writer in detail in another connection. See 
“An Inductive Method of Teaching Pronunciation ;’’ in 
The Modern Language Journal, vol. 13, no. 8, pp. 610-619. 
(May, 1929) 
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8. Los detectivos son una clase de policia se- 
creta. 

9. Patricio Henrique fué un gran patriota nor- 
teamericano en la revolucién de las colonias 
contra Inglaterra. 

10. El numero total de los habitantes de Nevada 
es igual a la poblacién de Nueva York. 


In presenting the material, the instructor 
should make certain to read the sentences 
in a well modulated voice, and at a rate of 
utterance approximating the average fluency 
of normal conversation. Nothing is more 
detrimental to the attainment of facility in 
aural comprehension than dependence from 
the start upon the slow, exaggerated vo- 
ciferation of vocables, such as is commonly 
addressed only to the hard of hearing in 
actual life. Once established, the habit is 
not only annoying, but exceedingly difficult 
to overcome. The instructor’s responsibility 
in this particular is an important one. Ii the 
students cannot understand a statement, the 
difficult parts should merely be repeated as 
often as necessary—always at a normal rate 
of speed and in a purely conversational tone 
—to assure comprehension. Never should 
the teacher's delivery be retarded or inten- 
sified. li a phrase cannot be understood 
after a maximum of four repetitions, it is 
undoubtedly beyond the learners present ca- 
pacities of comprehension, and may well be 
deferred in favor of other sentences more 
happily adapted to the abilities of the class. 

From the foregoing exposition it will be 
seen that the method outlined is practical 
and psychologically sound. The results ob- 
tained in its use by different teachers will 
unquestionably vary according to the amount 
of ingenuity with which the exercises are 
composed, and the degree of skill with which 
they are applied; but in the large majority 
of cases the method is certain to impress the 
students with the interestingness, utility, and 
relative ease of foreign language work, and 
thus to influence favorably their attitude 
toward the subject and their self-confidence 
respecting ability to master it. 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Leonarp ScHwartz, Stanford University 


AY I call attention at once to a 
M change in French book prices ? Gras- 

set, the Nouvelle Revue frangaise, 
Kra, Albin Michel and the newer houses 
are now asking fifteen instead of the usual 
twelve francs. Other items of literary or 
scholarly interest: the Academy filled its 
ranks by the election of Charles Le Goffic 
(professor, Breton bard) to the chair of 
Curel, and André Chaumeix (journalist) to 
succeed Clemenceau, but Porto-Riche died 
September 5th, un-received seven years after 
election. Léon Clédat of the University of 
Lyons died May 29th, the founder of the 
Revue de Philologie francaise (1887); 
Joseph Anglade was carried off by a stroke 
of apoplexy in the middle of July, a blow 
to Provencal studies, in August, Jean 
Brunhes, founder of “human geography.” 
At the Sorbonne, a chair of the history of 
contemporary literature (XIXth and XXth 
centuries) has been given to Fortunat Strow- 
ski. L Sainéan completed his Sources in- 
digenes de lEtymologie francaises (Cham- 
pion, 3 vols., 195 fr.). Ed. Bourciez has 
completely revised his handbook, Eléments 
de Linguistique romane (3rd. ed. Klinck- 
sieck, 760 pp, 50 fr.). Morceaux choisis 
from the poetry and prose of Valery are 
published by the Nouvelle Revue francaise 
(15 fr.). Two illustrated volumes by An- 
dré Monglond of the University of Gren- 
oble open a survey of le Préromantisme 
francais, Vol. I, Le Héros romantique, 60 
fr, Vol. II, Le Maitre des dmes sensible, 
110 fr. (Grenoble, B. Arthaud). Note also 
three volumes in the Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes: Ed. Faral, La Légende 
arthurienne, études et documents, les plus 
anciens textes (new edition of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s writings, etc.). The public 
lectures delivered by G. Lote at the Univer- 
sity of Aix, En Préface a4 Hernani (Gamber, 
33 fr.), have reached the larger college li- 
braries, by exchange. Léon Lemonnier’s 
Manifeste du roman populiste appears in 
an edition of 333 copies (La Centaine, 20 


frances). 


Flammarion has begun a definitive edition 
of Henri Duvernois’ short stories, revised 
and corrected by himself. Le Journal d’un 
pauvre homme (12 francs), contains thirty- 


two stories and a most interesting preface 
(definitions of the genre, etc.). Irony, 
pathos, comedy, stark tragedy,—Duvernois 
is master of his clavier. To know him 
better, read the memoirs of his life as a 
journalist, his recent Apprentissages (Hach- 
ette, 12 francs). 


For students and teachers, the event of 
the quarter is the publication of a Manuel 
illustré d’histoire de la littérature francaise 
by Lanson and Tuffrau (Hachette, sewn, 
22 fr.). Lanson’s Histoire, curtailed for 
the middle ages and the contemporary period, 
has been reworked into a marvellous cram- 
book for examinations, Here are synopses 
of all the great books; e. g., the content of 
Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis XIV; Leconte 
de Lisle’s Poémes antiques; Dumas’ Prin- 
cesse Georges; Sand’s Mauprat. Here the 
lives of the great authors are told in the 
text itself; here, at the end of each chap- 
ter is an elaborate questionnaire on which 
the doctor’s candidate can cut his wisdom 
teeth. The illustrations are satisfactory, 
nothing more. Explanatory foot-notes clear 
up all references to foreign writers; e. g., 
Nietzsche, Leopardi. A feature deserving 
wide imitation is a glossary defining all the 
critical and philosophical terms found in 
the text: apologétique, classicisme, idéolo- 
gie, relativisme, syllepse, etc. I hope that 
this invaluable book will soon be issued in 
a cloth binding. It is destined to render 
great services. 


Maurice Souriau’s Histoire du Parnasse 
(Editions Spes, 40 fr., 466 pp., no index.) 
contains all the documents necessary to ex- 
plain the formation of the groups within 
this school. The literary appreciation is less 
sound, while for reasons of doubtful validity, 
a whole chapter is devoted to Paul Dérou- 
léde, who had no connection with Parnassian- 
ism. Nevertheless, this volume which is a 
pendant to Souriau’s Histoire du romantisme 
(2 vols. 1929) repays careful study. For 
example, Souriau emphasizes the fact that 
Banville’s Petit Traité de poésie francaise 
cannot be regarded as an exposé of the of- 
ficial doctrine of the school, because of its 
date of publication, 1870, because of its dog- 
mas and because the writer himself never 
lived up to his own rules. Souriau makes 
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many references to magazine articles that 
have since been reprinted in book form, a 
serious drawback for students. 


Professor Félix Boillot kindly sends me 
Le Vrai Ami du traducteur anglais-fran- 
¢ais et francais-anglais (Presses universi- 
taires, 30 fr.) This book was inspired by 
studies which the professor of French at 
the University of Bristol made of Koessler 
and Derocquigny’s Les Faux Amis ou les 
trahisons du vocabulaire anglais (Vuibert, 
30 fr.), and appears as a complement to it. 
Here we have a penetrating preface dealing 
with the true nature of translation, and an 
abundance of first-class funny anecdotes. 
(Gourmet has no feminine. To the lady 
who said “‘je suis une vraie gourmette,” Boil- 
lot replied, “You should curb yourself !’’) 
Le Vrai Ami may be prescribed for readers 
who see no mistakes in the phrases “mes 
chers écouteurs,’ “école de déportement,” 
“mon ami m’a prise au thédtre.” 

The rise of a Populist School among the 
novelists (see my Book-Letter for April) 
probably inspires Henry Poulaille’s crusade 
for what he calls proletarian literature. 
Nouvel age littéraire (Librairie Valois, 20 
francs) proclaims that the phonograph and 
movies leave no room for belles-lettres, but 
that future writers in all lands must address 
themselves to the masses and describe the 
conditions of their life: “Trop longtemps 
écrire a été un passe-temps et lire un autre.” 
Part of this misnamed book is only a dull 
radical tract. Part II, which has the dimen- 
sions of a good sized volume: La littérature 
prolétarienne francaise; Giuvres et hommes, 
is excellent criticism. Poulaille worked in 
a factory until 1923, his touchstone for 
merit is authenticité, and his essays are like- 
ly to draw attention to such novelists as Neel 
Doff, Ramuz, J. R. Bloch, Eugene Dabit 
who have been left in the wake of Panait 
Istrati. The index is very complete. I note 
that Les Nouvelles littéraires began an En- 
quéte,—Roman paysan et littérature prolé- 
tarienne in their columns at the end of July. 


To bring the past more vividly before 
one, I commend Marcel Hervier’s Les Ecri- 
vains francais jugés par leurs contemporains 
(Mellottée, 20 fr.). Vol. I covers the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries—Marot to 
Fénelon, 670 pp.,—a collection of explana- 
tory extracts hard to make for oneself, 
though unfortunately, in many cases, few 
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strictly contemporaneous opinions are avail- 
able; thus Saint-Evremond has to be quoted 
on Corneille. Such difficulties were not met 
by J. G. Prod’homme in compiling Voltaire 
raconté par ceux qui l’ont vu (Stock, 24 fr., 
—good paper). This volume tells Voltaire’s 
life up to the time of his departure for Ge- 
neva. Unfortunately the balance is not well 
kept, and the black preponderates too largely 
in these most readable pages. La Vie en 
chansons de Béranger by Léon Four (Le- 
merre, 15 francs) cannot be highly recom- 
mended. The author seems to have made 
it a rule never to quote the whole of any 
poem and yet to quote a verse or so on every 
page. Léon Daudet, the great non-conform- 
ist of contemporary letters, gives us more 
memoirs in his Paris vécu, I, rive droite, II, 
rive gauche (Nouvelle Revue frangaise, 15 
francs each). Passionate, fiery and tender 
by turns, these pages will appeal to older 
readers who possess the background of the 
author himself. 


Golfers who may wish to learn how to 
play this game in French will find a glos- 
sary in the French translation of T. A. 
Ball’s Enseignement du golf, (les Guides 
Plumon, 25 fr.), a well-illustrated study of 
golfing form. 


The American publishers have recently 
brought out some very commendable ven- 
tures. Heath has issued a_ vocabulary 
edition of Hugo’s Hernani in time for the 
centenary of its first performance with 
notes by D. S. Blondheim which bring 
Matzke’s pioneer edition up to date. Heath 
also publishes the Histoires gaies selected by 
H. Stanley Schwarz, where, beside such old 
favorites as About’s l’Oncle et le neveu and 
extracts from Jules Renard’s autobiographi- 
cal Poil de Carotte, one finds new brilliant 
stories with a surprise ending—Roger Regis’ 
Le Numéro gagnant and Pierre Mille’s Le 
Voleur. The latest Heath edition is F. B. 
Barton’s extracts from Le Livre de mon 
ami. Barton has wisely sacrificed the diffi- 
cult sketch of le Pére Le Beau in order to 
include five episodes from Le Livre de Su- 
zanne, now offered for the first time in @ 
school text. The annotation covers all the 
autobiographical aspects of this story except 
the episode of the great-uncle Claude’s death 
as a Chouan, fiction based upon Emile Sou- 
vestre’s Scénes de la Chouannerie (see Paul 
Ballagny’s article: “Aieux et parents d’Ana- 
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tole France,” Revue universelle, Nov. 1, 
1925. On Dr. Noziére, consult A. Le Moy, 
“Le Pére France” in the Mercure de France 
for Jan. 15, 1925.) 

From the Century Company, there is Pal- 
irey’s abridgment of Claude Farrére’s 
l'Homme qui assassina, a thriller staged in 
cosmopolitan circles at Constantinople. 
Thirty Lessons on French Idioms, by Og- 
den and Webster (prefaced enthusiastically 
by Professor Morize), has been adopted for 
second year classes at Stanford. I have just 
finished reading the Hunkins’ vocabulary 
edition of Phédre which fully met the test 
of class-room use and commended itself 
highly by the legibility of its print. 

French Book One (Scott, Foresman, 
$1.92) is perhaps the most discussed text- 
book of the quarter. The authors, Smith 
and Roberts, are experienced high school 
teachers who succeed in stressing cultural 
backgrounds as they have never been stressed 
before. The illustrations present all the 
realia that could be collected in a year’s 
time, while the authors describe the social 
scene and French geography in a series of 
twenty English essays spaced throughout 
their book. A large part of the French 
material has true literary value, and nothing 
seems to be overlooked that pupils require; 
one appendix is an outline of English gram- 
mar and defines grammatical terms! With 
regard to the price, remember that French 
Book One is planned as a complete course 
tor a whole year. 

_E. P. Dutton imports Kastner and Marks’ 
Glossary of Colloquial and Popular French 
(cloth, $3.95), the most complete vocabu- 


lary of its kind with definitions in English, 
(pp. 376), highly recommended for the 
reference-shelf. Dutton also offers a vo- 
cabulary edition of Hernani annotated by 
Vrijdaghs and W. Ripman. There is pure 
delight for youngsters of all ages who have 
ever seen a zoo in Léopold Chauveau’s Les 
Cures Merveilleuses du doctor Popotame, 
illustrated by the author and presented by 
Miss Isabelle Clarke. If one could be sure 
that Kipling’s Just So Stories had been told 
to a little boy and revised by him, one would 
have the accent of these tales by Chauveau, 
which have been enthusiastically adopted by 
my own family. 

Silver, Burdett and Co. publishes Mes 
Premiéres Lectures by L. J. A. Mercier, 
planned for pupils “who have had initial 
work in French,” to train them in habits 
of fluent reading. Stories of Robinson 
Crusoe and Alice au pays des merveilles 
prepare for the reading of selections from 
Daudet. The exercises in this book are its 
strong point. May I call attention also to 
Mercier’s French Pronunciation and Dic- 
tion, which expands the “Précis de pronon- 
ciation” which featured his earlier Junior 
French? 

As attractive Christmas books in color 
for children, note Camo, la Ronde des sai- 
sons, (Plon, 15 francs) and Fables de La 
Fontaine (six, illustrated by Lorioux) or 
Le Malade imaginaire (Hachette, boards, 
30 fr. each). For the lover of Paris, note 
Bonfils, Deux Cents Vues de Paris (La- 
rousse, cloth, 45 fr.). Another fine new 
album is R. Escholier’s Versailles (Lapina, 
81 fr. with leather back). 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. HeEtter, University of California 


HILE we are all back at the old 

grindstone we ought to be interested 

in some new tools which will add 
zest to our work. 

To judge by the number of new German 
school books the interest of teachers in mod- 
ttn German literature seems to be continu- 
ously increasing. 

Heath and Co. have made available an out- 
Standing modern German story which in 
Many an institution will take the place of 


Germelshausen or Immensee. I refer to 
Abschied vom Paradies. Ein Roman unter 
Kindern by Frank Thiess, edited with notes, 
exercises and vocabulary by O. G. Boetzkes, 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese (New York 1930. 
X and 282; text, 134 pp.). This charming 
little tale describes in simple language the 
summer vacation of a fourteen year old 
Berlin school boy who makes friends in a 
Harz village and also has his first childish 
love affair. Although agreeing with the 
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editor’s statement: “While it is a novel deal- 
ing with young people it is a book written 
for grown-ups,” I should like to add that 
this edition may safely be used in high 
school as he has carefully removed all al- 
lusions to sex. He has done so in a very 
skillful way without perceptibly breaking the 
continuity in any place. If the reader of 
the school edition wonders why the forester 
Karsten commits suicide, the original will 
not enlighten him to a much greater extent. 
I notice but one place where the editor has 
not been quite consistent. On p. 119 Diet- 
rich says in the original: Jch bin dann ein 
alter Hagestolz, ein Eremit Krokel. Gele- 
gentlich schickt ihr mir eine Flasche Schnaps 
in meine Hohle, was? The editor leaves out 
the word Krékel in order to avoid a long 
note on Wilhelm Busch’s alcohol-loving 
character; of course, he should also have 
omitted the sentence about the Schnaps. 
The vocabulary has been made up carefully 
and there are few misprints (p. 129, Be- 
ludschistan as in the original; p. 141, 
Schweinefurt; p. 145, Bersuch; p. 152, be- 
scheeret; p. 178, wrong division beschlies- 
sen; p. 254, wrong s-letter in rekognos- 
sieren). The notes, which tend to go too 
much into detail, need some changes; on p. 
138 the explanation of Oberlehrerin and 
Lyscum is not quite up to date; ib., Annen- 
stedt should be described as a fictitious small 
town; p. 149, Zitronenlimonade is not neces- 
sarily eiskalt; p. 152, J. C. Giinther should 
be named as the author of the German ver- 
sion of “Gaudeamus”; p. 153, Walthari de- 
feated only eleven men in single combat; 
ib., Wagner’s work should read Ring des 
Nibelungen; and finally there is a bad slip 
on p. 157 in the statement: KAdrner fell 
in the battle of Liitzow. The Grammatische 
Ubungen have been prepared methodically, 
but should have been gone over by some- 
body with good German Sprachgefiihl. 1 
noticed as peculiar: p. 165, Dietrichs Vor- 
lesung; p. 175, Was entschlossen sie heraus- 
sukriegen? p. 179, Hatte Susanne den 
Schwur sum Geheimnis gebrochen?; p. 180, 
eine Beleidigung wird jemandem suteil ; 1b., 
Geben Sie das Gegenteil von verdiinnen; p. 
181, Wéhrend er Telephonverbindung an- 
stellte; p. 184, Welche effektvolle (!) Num- 
mern musste Bauchle aus seinem Reper- 
toire vorstellen?; p. 186, Wie ging der Tag 
auf’; p. 190, Wo fithlen die Kinder zu 
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Hause?; p. 192, Wie strafte Architekt Bras- 
sen seines Sohnes Wahnsinn?; 1b., Was 
konnen Sie tiber den Hirt (!) sagen? 

I hope that my critical observations may 
not give a wrong impression of the edition 
asawhole. Fault may be found with almost 
every book, and I have discussed Abschied 
vom Paradies so thoroughly only because 
I should like to see it widely used. 

An attractive new binding distinguishes 
two new editions of modern German writers 
which the University of Chicago Press pre- 
sents. The first is Josef Ponten, Der Mei- 
ster, edited by O. F. W. Fernsemer (1930. 
XII and 131, text, 86 pp.). In spite of 
Hermann Hesse’s opinion which is quoted 
in the preface—he calls the story an almost 
perfect piece of literature—I do not think 
very highly of the story as several characters, 
for example those of the wife and daughter, 
seem rather impossible, while the whole plot 
seems far-fetched. Editor and publisher, 
however, have done their best, and I am 
highly in favor of the new manner in which 
the vocabulary pays attention to word-build- 
ing. The author himself should rather be 
judged by his latest novel Wolga, Wolga 
(Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1930) 
which I find highly spoken of in many Ger- 
man reviews. In it he draws a picture of 
the life of German peasants who emigrated 
to Russia two hundred years ago, and of 
their offspring who recently came into the 
limelight when they had a conflict with the 
new Soviet government. 

The second Chicago edition is entitled: 
Hermann Lons, Aus Wald und Heide. Sa- 
gen, Ersihlungen, Tiergeschichten, Gedich- 
te, edited by E. G. Gudde (1930. XV and 

155; text, 95 pp.). The title fails to men- 
tion that the book also contains some good 
drawings. The author who was killed early 
in the war still is a great favorite with the 
younger German generation on account of 
his virile personality and love of nature 
which are both reflected in his writings. To 
enjoy the book a good knowledge of Ger- 
man is necessary as the author uses many 
unusual words. In taking one page at rat- 
dom I notice: Auslutschen, Hinterlaufe, 
auskneifen, hinuntertrudeln, hinaufbugsie- 


ren, einen Fuchs sausen, die Staupe, an die 
Schwarte fahren. 

Another edition of the same author 15 
Lons, Die Leute von Ohlenhof. 
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man eines Dorfes, edited by E. P. Appelt 
(New York, Holt 1930. XII and 90; text, 
37 pp.). The editor has restricted himself 
to one side of the author’s work and his se- 
lections are therefore easier in vocabulary 
than the above-mentioned longer edition. 


A new reader which I recommend highly 
for first semester college or second year high 
school German has been prepared by J. E. 
A. Alexis and W. K. Pfeiler under the title 
In Deutschland (Midwest Book Co., Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, 1930. XI and 311; text, 
177 pp.). Besides the text the book con- 
tains 15 pages of popular songs, 24 pages 
of Fragen und Ubersetzungen, 13 pages of 
notes, a map of the itinerary of the hero, 
and 84 excellent illustrations. The story 
reminds us somewhat of the old stand-by 
Gruss aus Deutschland, but is thoroughly 
up to date. The student accompanies a 
young American across the ocean and gains 
a good knowledge of modern Germany. 


Similar in contents, but more advanced is 
E. E. Pattou’s An American in Germany, 
fourth edition (New York, Heath 1930. 
VIII and 212; text, 205 pp.). The book 
now contains 54 conversations in German, 
based on 5,000 German words. The English 
translation appears on the opposite page. It 
is valuable for classes in oral expression 
and for the private study of those who con- 
template a trip abroad. While the German 
is idiomatic throughout, I missed modern 
expressions like Abteil and Bahnsteig, and 
noticed quite a number of misprints, some 
of which have been taken over from the 
last edition (p. 140: Chokolade; ein bis- 
chen). 

Another new reader is entitled Deutsch- 
land von heute und gestern. Ein Lesebuch 
der deutschen Volkskunde, by O. S. Fleiss- 
nerand E. M. Fleissner (New York. Crofts, 
1930. XII and 279; text, 193 pp.). The 
authors of this interesting work which has 
been written with great industry follow 

ethe’s maxim: Wer vieles bringt, wird 
manchem etwas bringen. They have adapted 
or reprinted characteristic passages from 
many important German writers, and also 
Sve ample Literaturnachweise. The book 
therefore offers excellent material for rapid- 
reading classes in college, especially for stu- 
dents who need the language for research in 
cultural subjects. I regret that it contains 
a special vocabulary as its reader should be 


mature enough to use a complete dictionary. 
More literary than cultural are the selec- 
tions in Elf neue Erzahlungen, herausgege- 
ben mit Texterlauterungen, Fragen und Vo- 
kabular von C. H. Handschin (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1930. VIII and 266; text, 
155 pp.). The editor presents clever stories 
by modern authors like Paul Keller, Jakob 
Bosshart, Alice Berend, Rudolf Presber, 
Carl Busse. That he has included Loder’s 
Die Verschworung gegen Ford is not such 
a good choice, and I think it unfortunate 
that he also prints Kopula, a school story 
which draws a very distorted picture of 
German school methods. I admit it would 
be impossible to make up a selection of 
stories that would please everybody, and 
think that in spite of my objections the book 
may be used to advantage in second year 
college German as notes, questions and vo- 
cabulary seem to be prepared carefully. 


For the student of the German drama we 
have German Plays of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, edited with introduction and notes by 
T. M. Campbell (New York. Crofts, 1930. 
IX and 437, text, 400 pp.). The volume 
contains Tieck’s Der gestiefelte Kater, Wer- 
ner’s Der vierundzwanzigste Februar, 
Kleist’s Der zerbrochene Krug and Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg, Grillparzer’s Sap- 
pho and Konig Ottokar, Hebbel’s Maria 
Magdalene, Herodes und Mariamne, Agnes 
Bernauer, Ludwig’s Erbforster, Anzengru- 
ber’s Das vierte Gebot, and Hauptmann’s 
Einsame Menschen, An introduction of 27 
pages deals with the history of the German 
drama in the nineteenth century, and before 
the work of each author is a short critical 
and biographical note. The edition fills a 
decided need as some of the dramas are 
otherwise not available in this country. It 
has been printed in English type probably 
to cause less strain on the eyes of the reader. 


Die Weber by Gerhart Hauptmann, edited 
with notes, introduction, and vocabulary 
(why this order?) by F. Wittmer (New 
York. Prentice-Hall, 1930. IX and 258 
pp.) is the fruit of considerable labor. The 
editor has given what is practically a new 
play by paraphrasing Hauptmann’s second 
version in dialect-free German. He has 
succeeded remarkably well, and therefore of- 
fers the first edition of Hauptmann’s great- 
est play that may be recommended to the 
American student. Some professors will 
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find it helpful that he also prints the orig- 
inal on the opposite page; personally I con- 
sider this unnecessary. The notes are short 
and to the point; on page 185, in note 44, | 
miss a statement about the Leineweberlied: 
Die Leineweber haben eine saubere Zunft, 
to which this “nonsense verse” doubtlessly 
refers. 


A very ambitious undertaking is Deutsche 
Dichtung unserer Zeit. Von der Sinnen- 
kunst zur Seelenkunst (1880-1930), ausge- 
wahlt und mit Einleitungen versehen von 
Ernst Rose (New York. Prentice - Hall, 
1930. XXX and 545 pp.). A short review 
obviously cannot do justice to this work. 
Whoever studies it will know more about 
modern German literature than does the av- 
erage German, and will have the desire to 
read more of the works of the authors from 
whom only short selections are given. I 
am very glad that the length of this book 
made it impossible to add a special vocabu- 
lary. Nobody would do without such an 
aid in the instruction of beginners, but in 
advanced college teaching the student cer- 
tainly should use a dictionary. 


College students should after all be trained 
to read foreign books in their complete edi- 
tions. For this purpose I could think of no 
better German series than Ferdinand Hirt’s 
Deutsche Sammlung. Even in Germany 
there has recently taken place a reaction 
against the over-editing of books. This new 
collection stresses correct text and attractive 
binding more than explanatory notes. The 
publisher (Ferdinand Hirt. Leipzig, Salo- 
monstrasse 15) will gladly send his list 
which shows that for example linen editions 
of Ejichendorff’s Taugenichts, Schiller’s 
Jungfrau and Tell, Scheffel’s Ekkehard, and 
many similar works are now available for the 
price of M. 1 or less. The undertaking de- 
serves high credit and should be widely 
known as it offers an opportunity for start- 
ing a German library. 


Another German series that shows the 
latest development in German school books 
has been prepared by Heinrich Deckelmann 
under the title Lesestoffe zur deutschen Li- 
teratur- und Geistesgeschichte (Berlin, S. W. 
68. Weidemann, 1929). For the American 
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graduate I recommend the first five volumes 
which offer on approximately one hundred 
pages each introductions to the following 
periods: Barock und Rokoko; Klassizis- 
mus; Romantik; das neunzehnte Jahrhun- 
dert; die neue Zeit, 

Colleagues who are in charge of advanced 
composition will find a wealth of new ideas 
in Wilhelm Schneider’s Deutscher Stil- und 
Aufsatzunterricht (Frankfurt. Diesterweg, 
1929, 228 pp.). This is the latest book on 
the subject in Germany and shows that 
“Freude an der Schule” is the new slogan. 

Hans Plecher’s Handbuch fiir die Metho- 
dik des deutschen Sprachunterrichts (Mun- 
chen. Oldenbourg, 1927. IX and 540 pp.) 
also contains hints on writing essays but is 
written primarily for the elementary school. 
Its main usefulness in our country would 
be for those who plan to write a new Ger- 
man book for beginners. 

A serious shortcoming in most such books 
may be found in the selection of songs. No- 
where do I find Spiellieder with instructions. 
Teachers may raise the interest in their sub- 
ject considerably by ordering Ast und Mar- 
bitz, Liederbuch fiir deutsche Schulen, Aus- 
gabe B (Ferdinand Hirt. Leipzig. 144 pp.). 

Another neglected field of instruction is 
that of German script. Whereas its mastery 
is not essential for the knowledge of the 
language, it would be desirable to have a 
certain uniformity in the script taught in our 
schools. As Siitterlin-script has been of- 
ficially adopted in Prussia and most other 
German states I earnestly advise teachers to 
become acquainted with it and teach it ex- 
clusively. They have now so many projects 
in schools, why not try something that will 
help to get a legible handwriting? The lead- 
ing firm for copy books in Germany is Fer- 
dinand Ashelm, Berlin N 39. I am using 
their Vorschriftenheft (No. 3448), and also 
their Helmheft (No. S. 310) for the train- 
ing of teachers. 

In conclusion I should like to call atten- 
tion to the latest publication of the Jnstitut 
fiir Auslinder (Berlin, C 2, Universitat), 
entitled Deutsches Liederbuch. 50 bekannte 


Volks- und Studentenlieder, which only costs 
M. 1 in paper binding and proves very valu- 
able in the organization of a German club. 
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QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 
H. H. Vaucuan, University of California 


66 FIRST BOOK OF ITALIAN 
J VERSE” by John Purves, M.A., 
Lecturer in Italian, University of 
Edinburgh, (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and 
London, 1930) fills a long-felt need for an 
elementary book on Italian versification. It 
is to be regretted that the strenuous require- 
ments of our American school curricula pre- 
clude the introduction of courses on versifi- 
fication and make it necessary for the student 
to plunge into the works of such poets as Al- 
fieri, Carducci, and Leopardi with insufficient 
prepartion on the subject. This is still more 
regrettable as there are available in this coun- 
try no annotated and glossed editions of 
these works which might furnish the Ameri- 
can student the background necessary for 
their comprehension and explain the rare 
and poetic forms which abound. The lan- 
guage of Italian poetry is far more different 
from that of Italian prose than is the lan- 
guage of any other modern European poetry 
from the corresponding prose tongue. Mr. 
Purves’ introduction deals with the principles 
of versification and has a chapter on con- 
tractions and poetic forms in which he gives 
the student valuable information, but in the 
latter he seems to have confined himself to 
those which occur in the texts printed in his 
volume, omitting some of those which are 
often most puzzling to the student (such as 
fessi for si fece or facessi; tor, torre for 
togliere, etc.) 

From the author’s point of view of graded 
texts it seems logical to begin with folk- 
songs which are, after all, among the sim- 
plest forms of verse, although the objec- 
tion may be urged that the beginning stu- 
dent seldom appreciates such poetry as do 
those who know enough of the language to 
find a real charm in its simplicity. The 
second heading is “Poems by modern writers 
in popular or traditional verse measures.” 
Here we find some of the simpler poems of 
Carducci and Pascoli. The third division 
contains poems by Lorenzo de’Medici “and 
his circle,” the “circle” being represented 
by Angelo Poliziano. It seems a pity that 


the final Coro delle Baccanti of the Orfeo 
should not be included and the introductory 
note might well have been expanded, as 
surely students would be expected to read 


this elementary book on versification before 
they were sufficiently acquainted with Italian 
literature to know much of Lorenzo and his 
circle. The next heading, “Sonnets,” con- 
tains two by Dante, three by Petrarch, one 
by Giovanni Guidiccioni, three by Foscolo, 
and one by Carducci. Then follow selec- 
tions from the Divina Commedia, the Or- 
lando Furioso, and the Gerusalemme Lib- 
erata. It is interesting that the selection 
chosen from the Commedia should be that 
in which St. Thomas sings the praise of St. 
Francis (Par. XI, 28-117) instead of the 
more dramatic episodes of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, or of Count Ugolino. The passage 
chosen from the Gerusalemme Liberata is 
that in which reference is made to the “last 
voyage of Ulysses” as recounted by Dante 
and to the future voyage of Columbus (XV, 
st. 24-32). There follow two more sections 
dealing with “Short Poems of the Eighteenth 
Century and the Risorgimento” and “Re- 
cent and Contemporary Verse,” respectively. 
A good vocabulary follows, with archaic, 
“popular,” and poetic forms in italics. The 
book should certainly find its place as an 
illustrated treatise on versification to intro- 
duce the student to the study of Italian 
poetry, but it is by no means an anthology 
(in fact the author disclaims any intention 
of writing such a book) and the choice of 
poems and passages cited may arouse some 
criticism. 

Giuseppe Cocchiara’s L’ Anima del Popolo 
Italiano nei suoi canti (Hoepli, Milan, 1929) 
is reviewed by the writer of this letter in 
Iratica for June, 1930 (Vol. VII, pp. 68- 
70). Cocchiara’s volume is an inspired 
piece of work, but the author has not ex- 
hausted his subject. In attempting to draw 
general conclusions concerning the psychol- 
ogy of the populations of different regions 
from their native songs, he has dwelt most 
upon the attitude of the lover towards his 
beloved. There are, however, many other 
points in which the psychological attitude 
of local populations show striking variations 
and these are worthy of study. Historical 
and racial considerations may throw an in- 
teresting light upon the subject and explain 
some of them. Cocchiara has begun a study 
which, if completed, would be sufficient to 
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fill many volumes. It is to be regretted 
only that the poems which he cites are 
grouped by provinces, while more precise 
data on the exact provenance of each selec- 
tion would be desirable. 

In the Romantic Review (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press) for Jan.-Mar. 1930 (Vol. 
XXI, pp. 82-87), Professor A. O. Bontempo 
publishes an appreciation of Italian literature 
in 1929. This article is exceedingly well 
written and gives one a clear idea of the 
happenings in the literary world during last 
year. In the same number of the same 
periodical, Professor H. D. Austin, of the 
University of Southern California, writes an 
excellent review of G. L. Passerini’s Vita 
di Dante (Vallechi, Florence, 1929). 

In the April-June number of the same 
publication (Vol. XX1, 148-152) Professors 
Gerig and Bontempo review Melville Best 
Anderson’s The Divine Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri: A Line-for-Line translation in 
the Rime-Form of the Original (San Fran- 
cisco, John Henry Nash, 1929, 4 vols., 
folio). Professor Anderson’s rendering may 
be regarded as one of the best that we have. 
On pages 116-127 (Romantic Review) there 
appears an article entitled “Francesca da 
Rimini and the Dolce Stil Nuovo” by Pro- 
fessor Domenico Vittorini of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Professor Vittorini’s thesis 
is that the sympathetic treatment accorded 
Francesca in the Inferno is on account of the 
close relationship between her and Beatrice. 
He says: 

“Benedetto Croce follows entirely De 
Sanctis’ point of view, emphasizing even 
more the presence of passion in the episode. 

Their love was a true love, complete 
and real, soulful, sensuous, with gentle and 


delicate aspirations, the ecstacy of beatitude, 
languor, abandon, perdition. To us, how- 
ever, Francesca is Beatrice’s sister and, if 
this can be proven, we propose to draw con- 
clusions about Dante and his art which are 
very different from those of the above-men- 
tioned critics. Francesco De Sanctis tried to 
remove the contradiction in the episode by 
glorifying Francesca’s sin; we, on the other 
hand, shall try to show how Dante glorified 
Francesca in the name of Love, as the Dolce 
Stil Nuovo conceived it. . . . Love was to 
him (Dante) the spiritua! affinity between 
gentle persons and, as such it was sung by 
all the songsters of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. 
It is the same with Francesca as with Be- 
atrice. Dante saw in her the lover, he gave 
her his own feelings and only a luminous, 
gentle lady stood before him. ... . It was 
the ‘bella persona’ of Francesca that revealed 
love to Paolo’s heart, just as Dante came 
to know love through the ‘belle membra 
(Purg. XXXI, 51) of Beatrice. The paral- 
lelism found in the two episodes shows be- 
yond any doubt that Dante attributed to 
Paolo and Francesca the same kind of love 
that existed between him and Beatrice.” 
Professor Vittorini’s thesis is certainly in- 
teresting and is not altogether impossible 
although it may not appeal to the majority 
of Dante scholars. Before the last word is 
said on the subject it will be necessary for us 
to acquire more specific knowledge than we 
now have concerning the exact concepts of 
the Dolce Stil Nuovo, its antecedents, and 
the circumstances which led to its appearance. 
Nor in making investigations into the sub- 
ject must we forget the words of Guido 
Guinizelli, reputed founder of the school: 
“IE cio c’om pensa, non deve dire.” 


QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


S. L. Mitrarp Rosenserc, University of California at Los Angeles 


May 27, far too young, only fifty. 

Thus passes one of the capital lit- 
erary figures of the 98, though still not so 
well known as many less sensitive artists. 
Is this not always the case? Yet, as long 
ago as 1901 the aged but ever alert Juan 
Valera was attracted by his novel La Mujer 
de Ojeda. Aubrey Bell, in Contemporary 


(5 Mey 27 MIRO died in Madrid on 


Spanish Literature, says of him: “Although 
undoubtedly a symbolist, he is Miré, with 
a strong individuality of his own. His 
style . . . is striking and original . . . The 
commonest things seem to become clothed 
with newness under his hand . . . not one 
word out of place, charmingly suggestive 
simplicity . . . We look to him for an 1 


spired vision of reality, seen from a new 
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angle.” Salvador Madariaga, in The Genius 
of Spain, says: “He has written several 


novels and books of sketches. The best— 
a good sign—are the latest . . . There is in 


him an undercurrent of tenderness which 
gives his work a slightly melancholy tone. 
He is never rancorous . . . just a little sad, 
as if he deplored that nature could be so 
beautiful and yet men so unworthy of it. 
Then, on the brink of coming to this con- 
clusion, he repents. This attitude is’ ad- 
mirably expressed in one of the most in- 
teresting stories in his best book, El Angel, 
El Molino, El Caracol del Faro. It is a 
story of an angel who settles down on earth. 
A cherub comes to fetch him back. His 
wings have fallen, he has grown a beard 
and has become used to the ways of men. 
He gives the cherub a most pessimistic view 
of man’s nature. The cherub then says, 
‘Well, I came to fetch you. Rise and come 
up.’ But the angel says, ‘No.’ And the 
exquisite page in which he explains why he 
wants to stay on earth can be summed up 
in this line of his, which is perhaps the 
kernel of Mird’s philosophy: ‘How sweet 
it is to feel near Heaven on Earth!’ ” Mird’s 
books are jewel caskets; they are studies of 
nature in minutest details, and of man in 
nature, studies written, as Madariaga has ob- 
served, “with such an intensity of human 
feeling that we hardly know where man 
ends and nature begins in the delicate blend.” 
The chief adverse criticism of Mir6’s work 
is that its texture is too rich; and as it is 
not well to leave out adverse criticism if 
spoken in good part, I quote from the most 
difficult man to please that I know of, José 
Ortega y Gasset, page 75 of Espiritu de la 
Letra, from a chapter entitled “El Obispo 
Leproso: novela por Gabriel Miro: 


“Varias veces me he acercado a algtn 
libro de Gabriel Miré. He sorbido unas 
lineas, tal vez una pagina, y me he quedado 
siempre sorprendido de lo bien que estaba. 
Sin embargo, no he seguido leyendo. ; Qué 
clase de perfeccién es ésta que complace y 
no subyuga, que admira y no arrastra? ;Es 
una perfeccion estatica, paralitica, toda en 
cada trozo de si misma, y que por esta 
razon no invita a completar lo que ya vemos 
de ella, apeteciendo lo que atin nos falta? 
Cada frase gravita sobre su propio aisla- 
miento, sin dispararnos sobre la que sigue 
ni recoger el zumo de la precedente. Tal 


grandes masas de gentes. 


vez por esto, el movimiento, la trashumancia 
en que consiste la lectura, tiene que poner- 
los el lector con su propio esfuerzo y em- 
pujarse a si mismo, a pulso, de una pagina 
a otra. Esto perjudica a la obra de Miro. 
Porque el lector, a la postre, resta lo que 
él pone de lo que el autor le da . . . Buena 
o mala novela, la obra de Miro es un libro 
espléndido, reverberante, recamado de luces 
y de imagenes hasta el punto que casi ha 
de leerse con la mano en visera, amparando 
los ojos. No creo que haya actualmente 
escritor mas pulcro y solicito. Cada frase 
esta hecha a torculo. Cada palabra, ensam- 
blada con las vecinas, y luego pulida la co- 
yuntura. Y no hay linea que suba ni que 
baje en la pagina: todo el libro conserva 
la misma ardiente tension, idéntico cuidado, 
pulso y pulimiento. Tanto, que acaso este 
son persistente de prima hiperestesiada co- 
labora a la fatiga, no dejando respiro: la 
perfeccion de la prosa es en Mird impecable 
e implacable.” 

But though Mird’s style may be cloying 
at times, his work as a whole is distinguished 
by its clearness of vision in contemplating 
the objective world; in this respect he is 
the equal of his most famous contemporaries, 
in Spain and out. La Gaceta Literaria 
(issue of June 15) says of him: “Gabriel 
Miro, el hombre puro que no conocié el 
valor de la palabra ‘conveniencia,’ que no 
quiso nunca conocerlo. El unico escritor 
puro que Espafia ha tenido en esta ultima 
€poca, con solo una equivalencia en la poesia: 
Juan Ramon Jiménez . . . No poseia espal- 
darazo oficial, ni hallaba el amplio eco de las 
Pero en cambio 
jcuanto fervor, cuanta devocién y cuanto 
respecto inspiraba a los lectores, conscientes, 
a los verdaderos saboreadores de la litera- 
tura!’ 


The above quotation from Madariaga is 
from the chapter, headed “Azorin. Gabriel 
Mir6,” which treats the two together be- 
cause, however different, they are both never- 
theless predominantly plastic in all their 
work. This judgment need not, on the 
whole, be revised in view of Azorin’s latest 
volume, Angelita: Auto sacramental (Bib- 
lioteca Nueva, Madrid, 1930), first staged 
May 10, 1930, at the Teatro Principal de 
Monovar. It need not, because here is a 
plastic presentation of objects from the 
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world about us. Only, this time, the plastic 
is drama, and the world is subjective. That 
is, the Azorin we have here is a Spanish 
Lord Dunsany. Let me quote from Azorin’s 
own words as printed on the program of the 
premieére : 


Es hora ya de que el teatro 
espafiol vuelva a utilizar uno de sus mas 
eficaces y fecundos recursos: lo mara- 
villoso. En el siglo xviii se considero 
como un triunfo el hacer que de la 
escena desapareciera ese recurso; creian 
entonces que en el teatro debia imperar 
el positivismo que imperaba en el te- 
rreno cientifico. Se amput6 al arte uno 
de sus mas poderosos elementos; todo 
un mundo espiritual desaparecié de la 
estética dramatica . . . No se tenia en 
cuenta que por encima de la realidad 
aparente y tangible existe otra realidad 
mas sutil, mas verdadera, mas eterna. 
Y esa realidad es la que asoma ahora 
en la nueva estética 


I hope to return in my next letter to this 
remarkable auto sacramental imagined by 
Spain’s delightful symbolist. 


The Seccion Editorial de “Historia Nu- 
eva” (Organizacion de la Comunidad His- 
panica) issued last year a most interesting 
collection of essays by Américo Castro, en- 
titled Santa Teresa y otros ensayos, the 
“otros” being: Algo de la Edad Media, 
Los Mozarabes, Herejias provenzales, El 
poema de Flamenca, El principe Don Juan, 
Recordando a Erasmo, E1 problema historico 
de La Celestina, Cervantes y Pirandello, El 
gran duque de Osuna, Gracian y Espafia, 
and Actitudes frente al paisaje. 


Américo Castro is a professor of Spanish 
philology in the University of Madrid, but 
the range of his nine or ten delightful and 
important volumes embraces the amplified 
Spanish edition of Rennert’s Life of Lope 
de Vega; critical biographies of Rojas Zo- 
rrilla, Quevedo, and Tirso de Molina; studies 
of the great Romantics; a monograph on 
El sentimiento del honor en el teatro clasico, 
and, next preceding the Santa Teresa vol- 
ume, “un libro en verdad luminoso acerca 
de El pensamiento de Cervantes.” (1 quote 
this from Romera-Navarro’s Historia de la 
Literatura Espaiiola.) 

The title essay on La mistica y humana 
feminidad de Teresa la Santa, which opens 


the latest of Castro’s publications, has de- 
lighted me so much that I heartily recom- 
mend it to those at all interested in either 
Teresa and her times, or in psychology as 
viewed in her or in them. The first fou 
words give the key to the essay: “Ni clinica, 
ni empireo.” Teresa de Avila is usually 
considered in one or the other of these places, 
“La histeriz de sobre- 
natural para quienes no confian mucho en 
el otro mundo,” observes this keen analyst. 
Santa Teresa, he says, “carece atin de claro 
y sereno emplazamiento entre los valores 
que integran la historia de la civilizacion 
hispanica.” It is time, Castro thinks, for 
a treatment of the Santa de Avila in keep- 
ing with the treatments already given to 
other great exponents of Spanish life. But 
as it is, her readers are and always have 
been only the devout, the erudite, and the 
seekers after examples of nervous albnor- 
mality. This, says Castro, is as if the Es- 
corial were visited and admired only by 
priests, architects, and critics of Philip II. 

I have no space to summarize Castro's 
own point of view, but can say that, with 
the rich background of history and the treat- 
ment of the personal, literary, and_philo- 
sophical aspects of Teresa herself, it is a 
most satisfying study, which moreover offers 
a wide outlook over Spanish literature and 
life in general. If this essay is of special 
importance, the others, already named, are 
all the equally accomplished work of this 
profound scholar, who must be regarded 
as one of the most enlightening of modern 
essayists in not merely Spanish but Euro- 
pean literature. .——— 

One of the best, perhaps the richest re- 
wards of reading the real scholars are the 
lessons they give us in charity and humility. 
How unscientific, unscholarly, and in every 
way foolish it is to continue a prejudice or 
a feud when the material for ending it 1s 
at hand! “And Hannah prayed and said 
. My mouth is enlarged over mine 
enemies . . . and the wicked shall be silent 
in darkness!” It is to be hoped that the 
Psalmist’s assertion that the Lord satisfieth 
the longing soul of “such as sit in darkness” 
was meant to include such jeerers as Hannah, 
who well exemplifies the self- satisfied 
peoples and nations whose longing souls are 
certainly not satisfied by denouncing each 
other, else this would be a world of almost 
pure satisfaction. 
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{ am moved to this reflection by a re- 
mark made by a brilliant neighbor of ours, 
Professor Ezequiel A. Chavez, for many 
years Rector of the Universidad Nacional 
de México, in his monumental work, Ensayo 
de Psicologia de la Adolescencia, where he 
says: “Once in the Sorbonne the author 
of this book said that the major difficulties 
of Ibero-american peoples ... is the un- 
checked violence with which each individual 
and each social or political group tries to 
force its opinion and will upon all the others, 
with the generous illusion that they are there- 
by conferring happiness and expediting 
progress, although in reality they are tramp- 
ling on individual and collective liberties— 
in the name of Liberty! Absurd illusion! 
Human progress advances only where true 
democracy has made way for it; and genuine 
democracy is nothing less than the coopera- 
tion of all men, without which there can be 
no complete individual freedom. Where 
freedom has been partially attained, it is in 
spite of those violent impositions of opinion 
and will which have so long and so disas- 
trously characterized the Ibero-american 
peoples.” 

Doctor Chavez very charitably omitted to 


say how that violence may have been ag-- 


gravated by an American people not pre- 
dominantly Iberian, since these words of 
his are applicable to the United States at 
least as fully as to any other nation of the 
New World or the Old. But Doctor Chavez 
was wisely restricting himself to his subject 
and his lifelong endeavor—to ameliorate the 
condition of his countrymen by means of 
education. He is one of the great educa- 
tors of Spanish America, and it is a mis- 
fortune that his most recent book has not 
been translated into English, so that its in- 
fluence could be felt in this country. I have 
no doubt that some one with the necessary 
sum will be found who will thus add not 
only to the available literature of psychology 
and education but also to the extremely de- 
sirable intellectual commerce between this 
country and Mexico. That this commerce 
is already a reality is evidenced by the au- 
thor’s dedication of this work to the Ameri- 
can psychologist James Mark Baldwin and 
“al excelente educador Ernest Carroll 
Moore.” This also indicates the scope of 
the work, which is an approach to the edu- 
cator’s task through an exhaustive study of 
adolescent psychology. 
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This “ensayo,” as Doctor Chavez so mod- 
estly calls it, is one of the “Publicaciones de 
la Secretaria de Educacién Publica,” and 
was published in 1928, embodying all the 
findings of psychology up to that time, and 
illustrating them by analyses of Mexican 
conditions during the last thirty years. After 
considering the fundamental phenomena of 
adolescence, Doctor Chavez draws inferences 
and corallaries from them relative to the 
education of adolescents, and allied prob- 
lems. He then proceeds to the cardinal 
phenomena of mental life, and considers how 
it is influenced by the sexual instinct, the 
emotions in general, and the egoisms of the 
collective life; and from these studies the 
author builds up a superstructure of the 
psychic life, its ideals and philosophies, and 
what ought to be done to facilitate the beau- 
tiful development of men and women at that 
period of their lives when, as every educa- 
tor knows, it is most likely to reach great 
height and power. 

Any reader of Ensayo de Psicologia de la 
Adolescencia will gladly believe that it is a 
long way from Hannah’s prayer to the 
prayer of this noted psychologist and edu- 
cator. 


Another great pedagogue, though more 
widely known for his authoritative and bril- 
liant work on El Greco, is Manuel B. Cossio, 
whose pupils last year very gracefully hon- 
ored him at the time of his retirement from 
a long and splendid career as a teacher, by 
publishing Manuel B. Cossio—De su Jor- 
nada (fragmentos). Like his career, it is 
made up in part of lectures and addresses 
on contemporary education and in part of 
studies of Spanjsh painting and painters, es- 
pecially El Greco. It is difficult to refrain 
from quoting here and there from the many 
different approaches made by Dr. Cossio to 
the vast subject of education; most of it is 
as cogent now as when uttered, but here is 
an extract from an official report on secon- 
dary education made in 1919, in which I 
think that a further examination, even at 
that date, would have led to a different con- 
clusion: 

“Solo en paises de nueva formacion, 
como los Estados Unidos de la América 
del Norte, mas libres que los otros del 
peso de las tradiciones, tomo la segunda 
ensefianza su verdadero caracter de es- 
cuela superior (High School), pro- 
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longacion natural de la escuela primaria, 
sin diferencias sustanciales en cuanto 
a programa y a métodos. NHacia este 
tipo se va orientando hoy por todas 
partes la segunda ensefianza.” 


This was once true, I suppose, in the 
United States, as doubtless it still is in Spain, 
since none knew Spanish conditions better 
than Cossio. But if we substitute “con” 
for “sin” in the quotation it would probably 
be nearer the truth today. 

A most interesting item is Cossio’s pro- 
logue to the posthumous Ensayos sobre Edu- 
cacién by that other famous teacher, Fran- 
cisco Giner; in it there is a passage remind- 
ful of the quotation above from Doctor 
Chavez: “Concordia sincera y desintere- 
sada de hombres de buena voluntad, vengan 
de donde vinieren, para una obra educadora 
hecha sobre toda diferencia de opiniones 
politicas, de escuelas filosdficas, de creen- 
cias religiosas; pacificacion de las almas 
en el sagrado campo neutral, en que han de 
formarse las nuevas generaciones ; absoluto 
respeto al nifio, sin la profana anticipacion 
de odios y discordias—fué el ideal que D. 
Francisco Giner predico y practicd toda su 
vida.” 

These essays on education (to say nothing 
of the absorbing chapters on Spanish paint- 
ers) should be read by everyone interested 
in the advancement of pedagogy. The very 
fact that they come from a country that has 
not yet caught up with the best that is now 
in practice is especially illuminating, and 
educators everywhere have much to learn 
from Cossio. The book is eminently read- 
able, being couched in the intimate style of 
the lecturer ; and its contents are so varied as 
to include observations in all branches of 
instruction from Greek and Latin to the 
manual arts. 


Speaking of Almeria as the birthplace of 
Gabriel Mir6 indirectly reminds me of two 
books containing the latest and most practi- 
cal directions for reaching and enjoying that 
part of southeastern Andalucia, or any other 
part of Spain. Professor E. Allison Peers’ 
latest book, Spain (Farrar & Rinehart, N. 
Y. 1930) is right up to date, for its inde- 
fatigable author spends about a third of 
every year in Spain, and has particularly to 
do with teaching foreigners how to get the 
most for their money there; he does it in 


part by instruction at the summer school at 
Santander in regular scholastic courses, 
where he naturally encounters all the prob- 
lems of the stranger. In Spain he takes 
them all into account—how much it costs to 
eat, sleep, and ride; where to go to see what 
you particularly want to see or ought to 
want to; how to go and when, and what 
to wear; in short, the book contains, as its 
author says in the preface, “Just what | 
should say to my casually met dining-car 
companion who had asked me to talk to him 
about Spain... It mentions everything 
that must be seen and nothing that is not 
worth seeing . . . It includes a few out-of- 
the-way spots which deserve to be better 
known and which I hope it may make better 
known. It indicates what I believe to be 
the best books on Spain, of some of which 
at least the reader will probably be ignorant. 
It attempts to give a historical background 
which is clear and not confused with detail. 
Above all it aims at cultivating in the traveler 
abroad the only qualities which a traveler 
abroad should ever aspire to—a proper hu- 
mility and a sense of his own unimport- 
ance.” And it does, in fact, do all these 
things, unless it be the last; for I think that 
Professor Peers has here—no, I see he says 
“aims,” and makes no exaggerated promise. 
It is pleasant, however, to see Professor 
Peers even contemplating the instillation of 
humility in the traveler. 


Sut while Spain is what I have said, it 
is limited to the needs of travelers by rail. 
A still later book, by another Englishman, 
Charles L. Freeston, F. R.G.S., is chiefly 
for motorists: The Roads of Spain: a 
5000 miles’ journey in the new touring para- 
dise ; with a foreword by the Marquess de 
Merry del Val; 75 illustrations, key map, 
itineraries, and much other information. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1930. This is not 
only the latest book in English about travel 
in Spain, but the first for the motorist. 
Members of the automobile clubs of the 
United States will read with patriotic incre- 
dulity that Spain—Spain of all countries !— 
is far ahead of the rest of the world in 
first-class roads. All the guidebooks tell 
you the opposite; none of them even men- 
tion many places and regions which Mr. 
Freeston visited because tempted by the per- 
fection of the highways. There is only one 
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conclusion: Mr. Freeston and his camera 
are terrible liars. “If car-owners could 
visualize the road conditions of Spain at 
this very moment,” he says, “they would be 
starting hot-footed for what is destined to 
be the chief motoring paradise of the world.” 
(“Hot-footed” is good.) And not only 
that: the telephones are “the best in 
Europe,” and the hotels are about to take 
first place also! Bunk? Not at all. We 
have simply to forget the leyenda negra of 
the guidebooks and trust our own eyes, or 
Mr. Freeston’s photographs. The secret is 
contained in these words: Junta de Firmes 
Especiales (Special Road Board) and Pa- 
tronato Nacional de Turismo (National 
Travel Board), which, under Primo de Ri- 
vera’s much maligned government, has with- 
in an incredibly short time built not only 
the best motor roads in the world but such 
a marvelous mileage that far more of Spain 
is now accessible by them than ever before 
by any means. Wayside accommodations of 
all sorts are rapidly multiplying and—and 
the donkeys now turn out when they hear 
the horn, before they see the approaching 
car. Mr. Freeston’s book is a very skillful 
combination of sympathetic comment on the 
scenery and the people with detailed direc- 
tions about roads, turn-offs, distances— 
everything the motorist wants to know. 
Though of prime interest to motorists, the 
stay-at-home traveler will be well entertained 
by this enthusiastic and keenly observant 
Englishman. 


October 12—Dia de la Raza of the Span- 
ish-speaking world—is being celebrated this 
year in a really triumphant way by the dedi- 
cation of the Fundacién Del Amo of the 
University of Madrid. The king himself will 
dedicate this hall of residence for American 
students, which is the princely gift of Doc- 
tor Gregorio Del Amo, of Los Angeles, 
California, and the Spanish-American world 
in general. This will be indeed a ceremony 
of peculiar gratification to all those that 
realize the benign possibilities of such a 
foundation. 


The Fundacion Del Amo building is one 
of the most attractive on the new campus, 
four stories high around three sides of a 
large court; its unornamented beauty lies in 
its graceful proportions alone, very like what 
Californians are familiar with in the best 


school architecture. It will comfortably ac- 
commodate about one hundred sixty stu- 
dents. Doctor Del Amo in making the do- 
nation considered the arrangements of dor- 
mitories and residences in various Ameri- 
can universities where room and board and 
club conditions are provided. The Funda- 
cion Del Amo will have for its director a 
resident professor who will act somewhat 
like a dean, advising the students dwelling 
in the hall not only in their studies but in 
all ways. The furnishings of the bedrooms, 
social halls, and library are reported to be 
in excellent taste. 

Further on in this article is the first reg- 
ular announcement of this foundation, but 
before coming to it I wish to say just one 
more word about Doctor Del Amo him- 
self, because his splendid gift deserves our 
highest praise for an additional reason. It 
is another tie that binds the two peoples 
amicably together, and one never knows 
what tremendous things may come out of 
such a philanthropy. Doctor Del Amo may 
have a clear picture of his intention, but it 
is more than probable that he has builded 
better than he will ever know, though he 
live to the most august venerability. It is 
difficult to think of a similar gift that would 
do more for international comity. 


I copy the following from a circular just 
received, in the belief that it will be of in- 
terest to all readers of the Forum: notice 
the famous names in this prospectus. 


“American students wishing to take 
courses in any of the departments of the 
University of Madrid can apply for resi- 
dence at the Fundacién Del Amo by ada- 
dressing Dr. Florestan Aguilar, Secretario 
de la Ciudad Universitaria, Moncloa, Ma- 
drid; or The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th St., New York City. 

“The Fundacién Del Amo stands on one 
of the most picturesque sites within the 
Ciudad Universitaria. There is a registra- 
tion fee of $5, and room and board cost 
only $15 per week, with all the additional 
advantages of a well-conducted club. 

“There will also be courses in literature, 
art, music, and languages given in the 
Fundacién by professors of the University 
of Madrid, as follows: 

Spanish Grammar and Composition—Sr. 
Don F. Campistro; History of Spanish Lit- 
erature—Dr. Andrés Ovejero; Modern Span- 
ish Literature—Dr. Palencia; History of 
Spain—Dr. Luis De Sosa; Spanish Paint- 
ing—Sr. D. Manuel Benedito; Spanish Mu- 
sic—Sr. D. Rafael Benedito. 

Weekly Lectures on: 
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Picturesque Spain—Sr. D. Antonio de 
Sangroniz; Spanish Philosophy—Dr. José 
Ortega y Gasset; New Medical Movement 
in Spain—Dr. Marafidn; Outstanding 
Characters in Spanish History—Sr. D. Ra- 
fael Altamira; Tirso de Molina—Dona 
Blanca de los Rios; Contemporary Spanish 
Theater—Sr. D. Jacinto Benavente; Mod- 
ern Spanish Comedy—Sr. D. Eduardo Mar- 
quina; Life in Madrid—Sr. D. F. Garcia 
Sanchiz; Spanish Gardens—Mr. Winthuy- 
sen; Francisco Vitoria—Sr. D. José de 
Yanguas. 

Additional lectures by other professors will 
be announced later. 

“The first quarter runs from October 1 
to December 19; second quarter from Jan- 
uary 8 to April 10; last quarter from April 
28 to June 10.” 


University City, in Madrid, is now under 
construction as a part of the University of 
Madrid. It is part of a project, now well 
under way, to create in the capital an up- 
to-date university to meet all modern re- 
quirements. When in 1926 Don Alfonso 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his ascension to the throne, he requested his 
subjects not to spend money on ephemeral 
accompaniments of festivities nor on per- 
sonal gifts, but to contribute to a fund for a 
great university. The City of Madrid there- 
upon donated the site—Moncloa Park—in 
a high and healthful spot overlooking the 
country as far as the Guadarrama range. 
Even within the brief time since then, sev- 
eral of the buildings have been finished, and 
work is going on which will soon bring this 
inspiring plan to completion. Besides the 
Fundacion Del Amo, the School of Medi- 


cal Research, the School of Agriculture, 
and the Administration offices are already 
open to both Spanish and foreign students, 


A new (1930) volume in the University 
of. Chicago’s Spanish division of the ad- 
mirable “Junior College Series” is an 
abridged text of Pio Baroja’s Las IJn- 
quietudes de Shanti Andia, edited with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary by Lau- 
rence D. Bailiff and Maro Beath Jones. It 
is from one of Baroja’s many trilogies, this 
one under the heading “El Mar,” of which 
it is the first volume, published in 1911. 
It comes nearer being a connected romantic 
story than most of Baroja’s prolix polemics, 
and is, indeed, after some desultory early 
chapters, a tale of intrigue, adventure, treas- 
ure trove (and not trove), and love, cal- 
culated to gain the interest of young and 
old. It has been carefully edited for late 
first-year work under the reading method 
and early second-year under the older 
methods. The footnotes are very generous 
in their help in regard to both language dif- 
ficulties and the allusions of the text to per- 
sons, places and the like. The vocabulary 
adopts the modern method of omitting the 
five hundred words of Buchanan’s list, and 
there is a useful bibliography and list of 
Baroja’s works. The introduction gives a 
just estimate of Baroja and a summary de- 
scription of the novels in his long list, quite 
sufficient for the purpose. The abridgment 
in no way interferes with the general ef- 
fect and even improves it. 


UJ CORRESPONDENCE and COMMUNICATIONS [LJ | 


The Junior Year in Paris 


For many centuries the pilgrims of the in- 
tellectual life have turned their faces toward 
Paris. Even in the days before Robert de 
Sorbon, it was a city of students. Their names 
are lost now in the darkness of the past, save 
for an occasional great man who still shines 
clear. When or how that long procession be- 
gan, we cannot now even guess. But when 
Abelard, as a young man, came to Paris in 
1100, there were some five thousand students 
swarming in the little walled medieval city— 
more students than citizens, it was said. There 
was no organized university life. Each stu- 
dent attended the lectures of the teacher he 
fancied, paying the fees, of course, but owning 


neither text books nor note books, and proving 
what he had learned by his increased skill in 
dialectics, not by taking an examintaion. One 
hundred and fifty years later, the popular 
teacher was Thomas Aquinas, rated then among 
the great intellects, but not yet among the 
saints. Whether his contemporary saint, King 
Louis, was interested in learning, we do not 
know, but those about his court were; for it 
was in his reign that Robert of Douai, physician 
to the Queen, left 15,000 livres to found a col- 
lege, making Robert de Sorbon his executor. 
It seems hard that the name of the original 
donor should have been lost and the executor 
receive the credit forever after. But perhaps 
Robert de Sorbon gave work and thought that 
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made his share of the undertaking the more 
vital as well as the more obvious one. There 
were gifts of lands and houses from the king, 
and in 1255, the college opened its doors to 
sixteen poor students. Great as it has become 
in the centuries since, it has never been the 
only shrine of the intellect in Paris. Other 
schools, as well as individual teachers and the 
treasures of the great libraries have drawn 
many students. Within one generation we find 
three great names, representing widely different 
influences in the world’s development—lIgnatius 
Loyola, Erasmus, John Calvin. The most famous 
young man who ever came to Paris arrived as 
one of six students, entering the Military 
Academy, with Corsica forever behind him, and 
Waterloo and St. Helena not imagined in his 
future. 

No, it is no new thing to go to Paris to 
study, but our most recent pilgrim comes under 
conditions that are new. That pilgrim is the 
American undergraduate student, transferred 
from the home university to do a year’s work at 
the Sorbonne, under the supervision of a com- 
mittee of American managers. The correct word 
seems to be managers, for the constant aim of 
the committee is to place the students in con- 
tact with the right French influences, keeping 
themselves entirely in the background. The 
whole venture is known as the Delaware Foreign 
Study Plan, because it was inaugurated in 
1923 by the University of Delaware, which has, 
in the years since then, taken the responsi- 
bility for the students from other universities, 
as well as its own. Both men and women are 
eligible, but the percentage of women runs 
higher; in 1928-29, for example, the group num- 
bered 67, of whom 48 were women, and 19 men. 
It is recruited from the students majoring in 
French, recommended by their professors as hav- 
ing a natural aptitude for the language and 
adequate preparation for the work planned, and 
endorsed by their Deans as having qualities that 
will make them creditable representatives of 
their country. No doubt the organizers of the 
Delaware Plan had shared the experience of 
the Scotch girl who said that every refined 
person traveling on the Continent, of whatever 
nationality, eventually joined the club called 
“I blush for my country.” Our students are 
chosen with a view to sparing all blushes. 


The undertaking is for a year of twelve 
months, not an academic year, and it costs a 
minimum of $1,430. The year’s work begins 
with the arrival of the group in France in 
July. For the first three months Nancy is 
headquarters, the students attending the sum- 
mer courses of the university there, and living 
In French families. Even when they arrive 
in Paris in October, many of them still find 
it an effort to function in a foreign language, 
and what the first weeks in Nancy must be, 
one hesitates to picture. Of course, there are 
exceptional students who are accustomed to 
spoken French, but the average girl or boy has 
a good reading knowledge, an ability to write 
a theme with a dictionary at hand, and has 
Sat under a professor speaking slowly and care- 
fully for the benefit of his American students. 
No such consideration is shown by the pro- 


fessor in the French university; he speaks to 
his class as he talks in private life, enunciating 
perfectly, but going at a terrific speed. As his 
interest in his subject grows, his words pour 
forth as from a geyser, and the student finds 
himself catching at an occasional familiar noun 
as at a straw whirled along on a torrent, but 
with no idea of its context. 


There is a brief vacation between Nancy and 
the beginning of the winter’s work in Novem- 
ber. This is spent by some students in the 
Alps, and by others in Paris, making acquaint- 
ance with the Sorbonne. Perhaps this is the 
moment to explain that the Sorbonne is now 
a part of the larger organization, the Univer- 
sity of Paris, is in fact its department of letters 
and sciences, but that the University includes a 
great deal more. Scattered all over Paris are 
other units of the University—the College of 
Medicine, the College of Pharmacy, the School 
of Agronomy, ete. It was calculated in 1928 
that there were 22,000 students in all the va- 
rious departments of the University of Paris, of 
whom 3,300 were foreigners. Of student life as 
we know it at American Schools, there is none. 
There are no organized athletics, no fraternities, 
no glee clubs. The students arrange their way 
of life as they choose and report for classes in 
the buildings of the University. The system is 
designed for intellectual work only, not for a 
happy, undergraduate existence. It is however 
within the buildings of the Sorbonne that all the 
formal functions of the University are held. In 
October, when our American students arrive, 
the courses of the Summer School are still in 
session. Thru July, August and September con- 
secutive courses have been given, bringing 
French history and literature from their be- 
ginnings to the present time. In October the 
arrangement is different. Twelve short courses 
of six lectures each are offered. The student 
pays a fee of $6.00, which entitles him to attend 
any or all of these. One of the most popular, 
perhaps because not too serious, is called “Old 
Paris” and is given by a professor from the 
School of Maps and illustrated by slides. An- 
other is on French Contemporary Poetry, an- 
other on Scientists of the Nineteenth Century 
—Pasteur, Berthelot, and Bernard, considered 
as men to whom science was not a methodical 
task, but a romantic adventure. For these 
courses there are no examinations and no credit, 
but many students find them a useful preface 
to the year’s work, and the more serious minded 
tourists flock to them. 


By November first our Delaware Plan students 
are all in Paris, and living in French families, 
never more than two students together. Many 
and varied are the experiences of those who 
live in French families! Sometimes a delight- 
ful friendship is the result. Two Smith girls 
were placed with a widowed French woman and 
her daughter, people of birth and refinement, 
but straitened means, who had hesitated an- 
xiously about making such an arrangement. It 
proved so happy a one that the French lady 
said she would do it again if her guests of 
that year would take the responsibility of find- 
ing two successors as attractive as themselves. 
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Knowing them, she felt she could depend upon 
their selection, and that the position might be- 
come an hereditary one. On the other hand, 
there was the girl from Washington (alone, this 
one, not of the Delaware Group), who returned 
to the American University Women’s Club after 
two weeks in a French home, protesting that of 
the three essentials of comfort—good food, heat, 
and baths—she was prepared to go without any 
two, but without all three she could not endure. 
Then there were the pair of American news- 
paper women who had ceased to consider them- 
selves as liable to chaperonage, who moved in 
with a French family on a Saturday, and were 
surprised, on waking Sunday morning, to find 
the family gone to mass, and themselves locked 
in, to secure both their safety and their good 
behavior. Eventually madame was brought to 
agree to a latch-key, but never did she yield 
on the point of allowing boy friends in her 
sacred apartment. If, over her protest, the 
ladies were going out with fellow Americans 
of the male sex, these males waited in the den 
of the conciérge on the ground floor, while the 
wife of the conciérge toiled upstairs to announce 
their presence. Asked whether they had learned 
much French, they admitted that they had. 
They had played cards with the French ladies 
in the evenings, they had gone the round of 
churches with them on All Saints’ Day, and 
they had learned much of the strict social 
etiquette that governs the life of the middle 
class French establishment. It was a male 
student who professed intense boredom with the 
family where he was settled. The family was 
most obliging and attentive, the meals were 
good and he could have baths, but there was 
nothing to talk about! The man of the family 
was in the real estate business, and the stud- 
ent’s interest in real estate values in Paris 
soon exhausted; besides, the three little girls 
of the family scraped their plates in such a 
noisy way! It was a refined and charming 
French woman who, having no more rooms her- 
self, suggested to the applying American ladies, 
her daughter’s apartment on the Boulevard St. 
Germain. The objection being made that it must 
be noisy, she replied reassuringly that her 
daughter had thought of that, and had double 
windows put in. “But what about night?” 
asked the Americans, to which the reply was 
the question, “Oh, you open your windows at 
night?” 

One wonders whether living in French fami- 
lies will be as much done when there is an 
American Hall of Residence in the Cité Uni- 
versitaire. This is a post-war development 
still in its very early stages. The Sorbonne is 
in the heart of the oldest part of Paris, a quar- 
ter where the cost of land for dormitories would 
be prohibitive. Yet it was obvious that many 
of the students, and particularly the foreign 
students, were living under wretched condi- 
tions, in old buildings with no plumbing and 
no electricity, let alone light or air, and eat- 
ing in cheap and unsanitary cafes. At this 
point there came forward a man of equal vision 
and generosity, by name, M. Emile Deutsch 
de la Meurthe. His was the brilliant plan to 
develop a student city on the outskirts of Paris, 


in which in time the young people of many 
nations should live together in truly inter- 
national intimacy. He offered to give the build- 
ings to house 350 French students, on the sole 
condition that they should be erected on the 
site of the old fortifications at the Southeast 
limits of Paris. Probably very few of you have 
been in that part of Paris, for it contains 
neither historic sites, nor attractive shops. It 
is even outside the limits of the walks laid 
down by the most popular European guide of 
the moment—Clara Laughlin. You will recall 
Boulevard Raspail as one of the main thorough- 
fares on the left bank, and remember that it 
runs thru a neighborhood of drab apartments 
and industrial plants, until it reaches the Pare 
Montsouris, the least celebrated of all the Paris 
parks, but spacious and graciously designed. 
Beyond this and overlooking it was the site 
chosen for the Cité Universitaire. The Rector 
of the University and the Minister of Public 
Instruction, fired by the desire to realize this 
dream, secured a large tract of land, sufficient 
for halls of residence of other nations, as well 
as their own, and for athletic fields and park. 
The oldest buildings, naturally, are those given 
by M. de la Meurthe. There are six of these, 
four of them dormitories bearing such names 
as Mme. Curie, Pasteur, Poincaré; a dining hall, 
and a combined administrative and music build- 
ing. All these are of brick, stone-trimmed with 
slate roofs, typically French in architecture. 
They have had time to lose the look of raw- 
ness, for the vines have crept up to the windows 
of the second story, and the lawns are smooth 
and green. Quarters here are eagerly sought 
by the eligible French students, and cost less 
than $40 a month. Around this nucleus are 
growing the buildings of other nations. The 
Maison Belge was opened in the fall of 1927, 
by the Crown Prince of Belgium, who came 
especially for the occasion. Its architecture is 
like the French buildings, and its main audi- 
torium is decorated by mural frescoes of the 
Belgian cities. The Canadian and Argentine 
buildings (neither of them distinguished archi- 
tecturally) have been in use for several years, 
and the Japanese Hall is just completed. Eng- 
land has a site, and in the spring of 1928 the 
site belonging to the United States was form- 
ally dedicated one rainy afternoon by Ambassa- 
dor Herrick. To this occasion were invited all 
American students in Paris, including the 
rather transient population of the American 
University Women’s Club. No building was in 
prospect at that moment, but certainly it will 
be only a question of time till we are repre- 
sented by a Hall of Residence. 


From the Cité Universitaire, busses, running 
at certain hours only, take the students into 
the University. It is obvious that in these 
surroundings the foreign students will live 
more comfortably, and will be under the pro- 
tection of house heads of their own nation- 
ality. 

Gratitude, as well as interest, prompts further 
mention of the American University Women’s 
Club, which is another headquarters for Amer- 
ican students. Perhaps it is known to some of 
you, and if so, it is surely remembered with 
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pleasure. Its founder was Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
who bought the property some thirty years ago, 
and made it a home for American women art 
students. Some lived in the building for a 
modest sum, and all could use its clinic, its 
baths, its library, and attend its branch of 
the American Church and its informal recep- 
tions. During the war, while all foreign stu- 
dent life had stopped, the building was a hos- 
pital for officers, and when it resumed its exist- 
ence as a club, it was diverted by Mrs. Reid 
to the use of university women, with the pro- 
viso that a certain number of art students 
should always be admitted. Within the last 
year its name has been changed to Reid Hall, 
and the university women are buying the prop- 
erty from Mrs. Reid. It is just off Boulevard 
Montparnasse on the very short Rue de Chev- 
reuse, and was originally the Hotel de Chev- 
reuse. Tradition says that it was the home of 
the Duchesse de Chevreuse, who was lady in 
waiting to Anne of Austria, and whom Riche- 
lieu destested, because she amused poor, bored 
Anne with “des histoires scabreuses.” It pre- 
sents a stiff, plain front to the street, but on 
passing thru the heavy door, one finds a large 
enclosed courtyard, with chairs and tables on 
the gravel in the shade of the trees, a perfect 
oasis for tea to the weary tourist. 

The old world atmosphere of the house charms 
the visitor, even before she realizes how useful 
the club can be in Paris life. In summer it is 
practically a hotel for members of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women; in 
winter its inmates are students, not of the Dela- 
ware group, but women on their own. At any 
time, however, it can furnish lists of pensions 
and of French teachers, store your baggage, and 
receive your mail, and provide a place where 
you can entertain friends. Its housekeeping is 
a pleasant blend of French and American, and 
its servants have become hardened to the ex- 
traordinary conduct of the American women. 


But we have wandered from our undergradu- 
ate students now beginning life at the Sorbonne. 
Surprised they are to learn that the first official 
occasion of the year is the conferring of honor- 
ary degrees. Accustomed tho we are in America 
to seeing this as part of the June commence- 
ment exercises in every university, we admit, 
after a moment’s reflection, that it shows more 
honor to the recipients to make it a separate 
function and at a different time. The Sorbonne 
does it very handsomely. The largest audi- 
torium holding 3,500 people and filled to capacity 
is the scene. On the platform sits the Rector 
With the candidates and the professors acting 
as sponsors for the candidates. A large orches- 
tra furnishes the music, and the first twenty 
tows of seats on the main floor are occupied 
by the professors of the university, gorgeous 
in the crimson or yellow or red gowns, show- 
Ing their different schools, and all wearing 
white fur hoods and mortar board caps. Sol- 
diers in horizon blue, instead of police, add 
to the dignity of the occasion. The sponsor 
Professors rise in turn and address the Rec- 
tor, describing the work and merits of the 
Candidate; then the candidate is led forward, 
the degree conferred in the Latin form- 


ula, and the parchment presented by the Rector. 
At the conclusion, the Rector speaks at some 
length, on the history of the university, on its 
policy of degrees, and on the men that day 
honored. From the men themselves no speech 
is required, which is a graceful and considerate 
arrangement. In 1927 those honored were rep- 
resentatives of several nations: two English- 
men—one an Oxford professor and the other 
the administrator of the British Museum; a 
Belgian from the University of Liége; a Dutch- 
man from the University of Utrecht; two Danes 
from the University of Copenhagen; and one 
American, Prof. James Brown Scott of Colum- 
bia. To his compatriots in the audience, the 
eulogy of Dr. Scott’s work in international law, 
and his book written in French, gave a thrill 
of pride, and, after hearing all too otten the 
thoughtless phrase, “Oh, the French hate the 
Americans,” it was delightful to listen to the 
prolonged applause, as Dr. Scott stood bowing, 
first to the Rector and then to the audience. 


Academic functions, however, take up little 
time in the program of any university. The 
real question is study, and let no one imagine 
that it is an easy and amusing pastime to study 
at the Sorbonne. It is work of the sternest 
kind. The lectures are an hour long, and a 
great deal crowded into that hour. Written re- 
ports are required, which are read aloud and 
discussed. The criticisms of the professors are 
merciless, not only as to subject matter, but 
as to accent and grammar. An immence amount 
of reading is required. Why is it all worth 
while? What does the student get, beyond the 
greater fluency in a foreign language, and in- 
creased familiarity with French writers? The 
answer is clear and definite. It is the inten- 
tion of the Sorbonne that the student shall ac- 
quire an understanding of the French point of 
view, shall, if possible, learn to use that point 
of view as an intellectual touch-stone. For 
France rates herself as the intellectual balance- 
wheel of Europe. She claims that she stands 
for clarity of vision and for justice of outlook; 
not led astray by unregulated enthusiasm, and 
not hampered by unreasoning prejudice, she 
sees the thing as it is and analyzes it clearly 
and keenly. From this truth of vision fol- 
lows naturally the desire for precision of 
phrase, “le mot juste,” and if the phrases 
are polished and elaborated into flowing periods, 
yet they do not lose their correctness. 

We grew up with the provincial idea that 
the French were an excitable and volatile 
people; but observation of their way of life 
shows that their feet are very firmly planted 
and their outlook sane. It is this lucidity of 
perception and expression that the professors 
at the Sorbonne stress, and if our American 
students can assimilate it, they have indeed 
widened their mental horizon. 

Of course, they are also widening it by tak- 
ing advantage of everything in Paris. The gal- 
leries and museums, visited repeatedly and at 
intervals (not with the haste of the tourist), 
become firmly woven into the mental back- 
ground. The historic places are part of the 
Paris scene—something one has lived with, day 
in and day out, seen from one’s bus or tram, 
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and photographed forever on one’s memory. 
In a short time, the theatre becomes possible, 
and is at once passionately interesting. The 
record is surely held by the girl who between 
her arrival in September and the middle of the 
next April, attended seventy-three perform- 
ances. But there are many fans. it is obvi- 
ously a duty to see Moliére at the Odéon, or 
the Comédie, and delightful to find how gay 
and amusing he is, after the lapse of nearly 


three centuries. The Cid, which is apt to seem’ 


histronic and dull when read, becomes vital 
and impressive when played seriously to an 
enthusiastic French audience. Such plays as 
this are of all time. The moderns vary, but 
there are never-to-be-forgotten memories; 
Sacha Guitry, in that Dresden china play, “Jean 
de la Fontaine’; the adaptation of Aristo- 
phanes’ “Birds,” in which each actor is cos- 
tumed as a different bird; the Russian Pitoeffs, 
in their sinister play of the underworld, ‘‘Mix- 
ture.” 

A Smith girl was asked on her return whether 
she felt the experience had been worth while. 
She answered that she hardly knew; it seemed 
as tho all the most important events in class 
history had taken place in her absence and as 
if she never could fit into the class again; 
while, on the other hand, the work abroad had 
been gruelling; and now, on top of it all, she 
was so homesick for Paris that she could 
scarcely endure life. 

Paris is a disease, or a magic; but who that 
has known it would be freed from the spell? 
All who have felt it walk those streets in mem- 
ory, recalling well-loved spots—perhaps the 
Luxembourg Gardens, perhaps the _ varied 
bridges over the Seine, perhaps the irregular 
roof line of the Rue de Rivoli against the pale 
blue winter sky. Our returning students can 
say with the English writer, “Every man has 
two countries—his own and France.” 

Los Angeles. L. MACBETH, 


Administration and Advantages of 


Foreign Language Tests. 

Certain forms of tests may be of greater ad- 
vantage in one subject than in some other 
subjects, especially if consideration is not given 
to possible diversity 1n aims and methods of 
instruction. Also many times the satisfaction 
in results is minimized because of inattention 
to essential details such as type of tests used, 
applicability to subject matter about to be 
measured, technique in handling test material in 
the class room, efficiency and reliability in 
scoring results, tabulating results for purpose 
of deducing conclusions, and adoption of reme- 
dial instruction. In spite of these important 
factors, tests of several kinds are to be recom- 
mended for use in measurement of achieve- 
ment in grammar, verbs, reading, and even in 
appreciation. 

By the use of one or more home-made tests, 
the pupil’s comprehension of the content re- 
cently taught may be indicated at each step 
of his progress or at periodic intervals so that 
there will be less criticism about grades. The 
teacher may more readily ascertain in what 


particular phase of the work the pupil stumbles 
and becomes discouraged for the rest of the 
course. The failure of the majority of a class 
to do acceptable work in some particular topic 
may indicate faulty instruction, drill, or atten- 
tion, which should be corrected at once by 
systematic recapitulation. In the case of failure 
on the part of a very small minority attention 
may be needed to the matter of discipline, co- 
operation, attendance, impaired faculties, or 
physical subnormality. Correspondingly un- 
satisfactory results on the part of these pupils 
in other subjects may indicate need of investi- 
gation of conditions outside of the class room. 

If the test material is based upon regular 
class work, it is possible that the best students 
may make a very high or even a perfect score, 
a fact which indicates no criticism of the test, 
but is often proof that the material is within 
the range of the class, that good instruction 
is being done, and that those making low scores 
have reasonable objectives to attain or should 
attribute their failure to their own weaknesses. 
To be sure, in some cases an exceptional pupil 
will get the work and make an acceptable score 
without good teaching, but he is not likely to 
make a perfect score. Thus objective tests 
greatly aid in determining specific weaknesses 
and give indication of progress. When once the 
weak points have been located, they are readily 
brought to the pupil’s attention, reaction is 
concentrated on necessary points, and remedial 
plans are expedited. 

Having given the test and scored the re- 
sults, the teacher is in a better position to de- 
cide which points need review and special em- 
phasis, estimate the amount of work that may 
be expected of each pupil, and plan maximum 
and minimum assignments for satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory students respectively. It is an 
absurd expenditure of time and frequently the 
cause of loss of interest to compel a student 
who has demonstrated his ability to make a 
high score to go through the same reviews and 
drills as the slower pupils. He may be pro- 
moted to an advanced class or assigned pro- 
jects that will instruct and sustain interest at 
the same time. The slower pupils should not 
be allowed to progress to advanced material 
until they have removed their deficiencies and 
indicated their fitness by making an acceptable 
score on parallel tests based on minimum es- 
sentials of the same subject. 

In cases of absence from classes the thorough- 
ness of the make-up work may be quickly and 
easily indicated by a few problems based on 
the required subject matter, economizing the 
time and strength of the already overburdened 
pupil as well as saving the teacher’s time. 

Sometimes low scores are due to unsuitability 
of text used for class instruction, particularly 
when deficiency in vocabulary or in some cer- 
tain phases of grammar appears or when recos- 
nition of verb tenses is uncertain. Such a 


situation calls for revision of method of ap- 
proach and thorough drill along some plan 
other than that of the text. 

The use of home-made objective testis re 
quires, first, determination of the matter to be 
tested and then selection of the type or types 
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of examination to be employed. The teacher 
may arrange the test material according to her 
best judgment, a task which takes time but 
which, especially if the score or answer list is 
prepared at the same time, means ultimate 
saving of time for teacher and pupil at the 
busiest part of the day. Such tests and an- 
swers may be arranged when reviews of ma- 
terial or lesson plans are constructed; many 
copies may be made leisurely with hectograph, 
multigraph, or carbon by an assistant not neces- 
sarily familiar with the language, and extra 
copies made for use on later occasions. If pre- 
ferred most types of objective tests can be 
placed on the blackboard and pupils required 
to copy merely the parts necessary to indi- 
cate his comprehension or reaction, possibly 
the number of the problem and his suggested 
response. 


The directions should be stated explicitly at 
the head of each type of test in order that 
there may be little possibility of misunder- 
standing or confusion. It is well to make the 
directions brief and provide a model problem 
or fore-exercise. The tendency to misread or 
m.sinterpret the question is less than in the 
old type of subjective tests, and the economy 
of time makes possible a much wider range 
of material in a given length of time. Rapidity 
in solving the problems tends to preclude cheat- 
ing because a neighbor does not have time to 
borrow assistance on any particular problem 
before the student has passed on to the next 
and perhaps has turned the page or laid a 
blank paper over his completed work. The 
task quickly done is done with more assurance 
and leaves the time and energy for other occu- 
pations so that the average pupil welcomes 
the objective test. The papers may be graded 
accurately and quickly by an assistant with 
practically no variations in standards of grad- 
ing and no opportunity for leniency. Illegi- 
bility, nervousness, and hurry do not enter in 
as factors. Care should be taken not to dis- 
turb pupils while they are being tested. 

The charge most commonly made against ob- 
jective tests is that they place a premium on 
guessing. In the true-false grammar test that 
charge seems most significant because there 
are given but the two possibilities, in which 
as much emphasis is placed on the incorrect 
as on the correct forms; but through a sys- 
tem of subtracting the number of wrong an- 
swers from the number correct, it is claimed 
that the resultant score indicates quite satis- 
factorily the pupil’s rating. 


Unless wise provision is made for the use 
of the time saved by revised methods, little is 
gained in the end. Any emphasis placed upon 
disconnected sentences and verb forms through 
objective tests should be counterbalanced by 
use of the economy in time to further the 
Study of literature, practice in conversation, 
and for the cultivation of appreciation of the 
language and of the people. 


Epitn B. Patter. 
University High School, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


How the 6-4-4 Plan Aids the Foreign 
Language Course* 


All language teachers and students should 
welcome the new 6-4-4 plan of organization, for 
it offers a solution to one of the most serious 
defects of language teaching in the United 
States. 

This defect is the lack of opportunity given 
to the majority of pupils to continue the study 
of one foreign language at least until they have 
met the requirements for college graduation. 
If such an opportunity were given, many stu- 
dents would gain some permanent ability in 
one foreign tongue. Instead, the average pupil 
finds himself forced at the end of his tenth year 
to drop language study in order to comply with 
other high school graduation requirements, 

Language teachers have long recognized that 
much of their pupils’ efforts in the first two 
years of foreign language study has been 
wasted, but since the problem seemed to be an 
administrative one, they have found themselves 
powerless to remedy the situation or even to 
suggest a solution. 

Under the 8-4 plan of organization with its 
four year high school (grades 9-12) the student 
begins his foreign language in the ninth grade 
and at the end of the tenth completes the two 
years of language required for graduation. As 
the requirements for graduation have become 
more and more numerous, fewer and fewer 
students have been able to continue the study 
of language in the eleventh and twelfth years. 


With the coming of the 6-3-3 plan, that is, 
grades 7-8-9, in the junior highs and grades 
10-11-12 in the senior highs, an opportunity to 
begin a foreign language has been offered in 
the seventh or eighth grades, so that many pu- 
pils enter the senior high school with two, or 
three, or four years of foreign language study. 
This, indeed, is an improvement, as the longer 
period of time gives the pupil a splendid back- 
ground for his tenth year work in the senior 
high school. However, at the beginning of the 
eleventh year the same unsurmountable barrier 
of high school graduation requirements forces 
the majority of pupils to discontinue the for- 
eign language which they have begun so well. 

Then came the junior college and the 6-3-3 
plan of organization. The problems of the uni- 
versity and of the college freshmen have been 
forcibly brought to the attention of high school 
administrators and teachers. The requirements 
for a junior college certificate have to be met 
within two years if the student is to receive 
upper division standing, and one of these re- 
quirements is the completion of fifteen or six- 
teen hours of language work. In other words, 
after a lapse of two years the student finds 
himself again having to take up the study of 
language which he has studied two years pre- 
viously in high school; or the beginning of an- 
other foreign language. Realizing that the 
surest way to receive a passing grade and thus 
to accumulate the required number of credits 
is to enter a first year class, he sacrifices what 
he has learnt and begins anew. The result is 


*Paper read at San Bernardino, April 5, 1930, be- 
fore the Junior College Conference. 
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that beginning language classes in the junior 
colleges and universities are crowded; not be- 
cause the students wish to master another 
tongue, but because they seek the easiest way 
to earn enough language credits to receive a 
degree. 

This is the problem as it now stands in the 
junior colleges and in the lower division of the 
universities in the United States. The criti- 
cism of educators and the public is just. We 
are granting degrees from American universi- 
ties to men and women who have no command 
of any foreign language. All the graduate has 
to his credits is two years of high school lan- 
guage in the freshman and sophomore years 
and one year of college language in his fresh- 
man year. This is a mere conformity to gradu- 
ation requirements in the accumulation of 
credits, without skill in any foreign language. 

To remedy this deplorable condition is one 
of the dreams of those who advocate the new 
6-4-4 plan of organization. With the removal of 
the tenth grade to the junior high schools and 
the unification of grades 11, 12, 13, and 14, 
comes an opportunity to reorganize and unify 
the curriculum. The new four year junior Col- 
lege will allow more freedom in the selection 
of courses and more eleventh and twelfth year 
classes meeting two and three times a week 
instead of the traditional daily recitation. A 
scheme of education similar to that in use in 
many European and Latin American countries, 
which will provide for a continuous program of 
language study, can now be worked out. 

Under the 6-4-4 plan, the student who selects 
the Academic Courses can begin the study of 
a foreign language in the eighth grade of 
junior high school and can continue it through 
the tenth year, thus completing the equiva- 
lent of two years of senior high school work. 
Upon entering the next school unit of grades 
11-14, he will be given the opportunity to con- 
tinue the same language and to begin another 
if he so desires. Reading, conversation, trans- 
lation, and composition courses will be offered 
two or three times a week, and by alternating 
such courses in the eleventh and twelfth years 
every Academic student can complete the reg- 
ular high school course with three or four units 
in language. 

With the completion of such courses in the 
eleventh and twelfth years the student, upon 
entering the thirteenth year in junior college 
or the freshman year in a regular university, 
will no longer find himself unable to continue 
the study of his chosen foreign language, but 
instead will find himself well prepared to con- 
tinue his efforts to master thoroughly one for- 
eign language. 

If this plan of organization (the 6-4-4) be- 
comes universal, no longer will American uni- 
versities have to grant degrees to students who 
have gained little or no direct benefit from 
their foreign language study; and no longer 
will foreign language teachers have to witness 
year after year the forcing of many of their 
best students out of their language classes into 
other required subjects. Therefore, everyone 
ought to welcome this new educational move- 


ment which seems to offer a solution to one 
of the most discouraging aspects of foreign 
language study. 


Junior College, Pasadena. KATHLEEN LOLy. 


Some Impressions of the Curso 


deVerano at Jaca, Spain 

It was a chance last minute conversation on 
a Barcelona-bound boat that turned my steps 
to the course at Jaca in the province of Huesca 
in Aragon, Spain. I qualify Jaca in detail as 
it is a small town of not more than 1,200 in- 
habitants and is not well known even in Spain. 
To my good friends and family at home I even 
had to write that it was pronounced Haca and 
not Jaca as it was spelled. Although little 
known, Jaca is ideally located, nestled pictur- 
esquely in the foothills of the Pyrenees. It is 
an extremely old town, boasting a cathedral 
of the 12th century and an Ayuntamiento in 
the Calle Mayor of the 14th. I came to Jaca 
via Mallorca, la isla dorada of Rubén Dario, 
but found it no let-down and from my first hour 
there I knew that I had made no mistake in 
my selection. At the station I was met by the 
very alert son of one of the professors of the 
Residencia de Estudiantes, as the building con- 
secrated to the use of the students of the Curso 
de Verano is called. 

The Curso was instituted about five years 
ago under the able direction of Don Domingo 
Miral, Catedratico of Art and German at the 
University of Zaragoza, and a native of a little 
town near Jaca. During the first two or three 
seasons courses for foreign students were held 
in the Municipal Casino, the students living in 
local hotels. Then Don Domingo, aflame with 
the idea of establishing a Residencia, captured 
the interest of Primo de Rivera who lent his 
aid, with the result that in 1929 the Residencia 
was completed and ready to receive about 80 
students for the summer course which lasts 
from July 1st to September Ist. This summer 
there were students from Sweden, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, England, four from the United 
States and a generous sprinkling of Spanish 
students taking courses in elementary English 
or French. The accommodations of the Resi- 
dencia are most attractive: cool, airy rooms 
with comfortable beds and glorious vistas of 
the distant mountain peaks across a well-kept 
garden. In the dining room where excellent 
Spanish meals are served we were placed at 
small tables seating four, one of whom was a 
Spanish speaking professor or a student, and 
of course Spanish was the language spoken 
during the meal. 

Courses were given during the morning from 
nine to one o’clock daily, except Saturdays and 
Sundays, and one could well fill a morning with 
a good selection of courses. A course on the 
History of Spanish Art by a well known author- 
ity in this field; a course on advanced gram- 
mar, a course on methods, and a “curso estu- 
pendo” by an eminent young professor of the 
University of Sevilla on “La Literatura de 1a 
Edad de Oro” and a course in “Literatura Con- 
temporanea,” the inspiration of which will linger 
long amid my happiest memories. This profes- 
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sor knew Marchado and Marquina, Juan Ramon 
jiminez and the Quintero brothers personally 
and shared with us his reminiscences and im- 
pressions of these personalities as well as ap- 
preciations of their works. 


In the afternoons even after a generous siesta 
there was ample time for delightful walks,— 
for the climate at Jaca is for the most part 
pleasantly cool,—for tennis on the Residencia 
courts or a swim in the adjacent pool supplied 
with bracingly cold water from the Rié Aragon. 
Later one could have tea and conversation in 
the Residencia garden or other refreshments 
with Spanish acquaintances in the charmingly 
shaded Paseo where the military band gave 
concerts three times a week. Even after these 
pleasant diversions there was time for study or 
reading before dinner at nine o’clock. Twice a 
week the local “movies” were scheduled for a 
ten-thirty start but seldom got under way be- 
fore eleven, and it was indeed a bold “fan” who 
would sit out a late performance after an active 
day in the open. 

On Saturdays excursions were arranged, and 
never in any land have I seen more delightful 
spots than we were taken to in comfortable 
autobusses with asientos de preferencia on top 
or a vaca as the Spanish students called these 
airy perches. One week-end we went to the 
fantastically beautiful Valley of Oza where we 
walked through the great primeval forest of 
pines, beeches and ash. We had a picnic lunch 
with migas prepared by a local shepherd. Migas 
is a dish old as the time of Cain and Abel, our 
guide informed us, and are composed of thin 
shavings of bread fried in mutton fat and serve 
as the piéce de resistance for the woodcutters 
and shepherds of the region. Another Saturday 
we drove to the primitive mountain town of 
Anso where the town authorities welcomed our 
group officially. There were speeches of welcome 
and appreciation given by the leaders (or most 
proficient linguists) of each nationality repre- 
sented. 

The bouquet of the week-end excursions was 
a two-day trip to Pamplona where we were 
Welcomed at a reception by the town authorities 
and treated later to speeches of welcome in 
the local theatre. We spent the night distrib- 
uted about in the various hotels of the city. 
Then next day we went in busses through pic- 
turesque mountain country to the famous Valle 
de Roncevalles where besides enjoying the mar- 
Velous view spreading out towards France we 
Visited the Monastery in the crypt of which are 
buried the early Kings of Navarra. 

At the Residencia there was always the in- 
Spiring international point of view of Don Do- 
mingo who has a clear vision of the great scope 
of the purpose of the Summer School and who 
wishes to attract thither, amid ideal climatic 
conditions and inspiring courses, students from 
the various nations of the world. He wishes 
the advantages of Jaca and the Residencia, 
Which is officially a branch of the University 
of Zaragoza, to become more widely known and 
recognized in the United States. Information 
regarding the next summer session can be had 
by writing Sefior Don Domingo Miral, Uni- 
Versidad de Zaragoza, Aragon, Spain. By way 


of indicating the cost of the sojourn at Jaca 
I may add that the rate this year for board 
and pension at the Residencia was ten pesetas 
a day and the charge for courses was 30 pesetas 
per month per course. When you recall that 
the peseta hovered in value between 11 and 12 
cents all summer you can readily see that the 
cost was not excessive. 
SAMUEL N. BAKER. 
The Principia, St. Louis, Mo. 


International House at Berkeley 


At a ceremony which was as marked for 
its simplicity and sincerity as is the ideal which 
fosters the project, there opened on the Uni- 
versity of California campus at Berkeley this 
last month, International House, the $1,800,000 
munificent gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for 
the promotion of world-wide understanding and 
international friendship. 

This institution, though it offers residential 
facilities for 450 students living under one roof, 
and representing more than 25 nationalities, 
transcends the utilitarian purpose of simply 
housing young men and women during their 
college residence. 


It is the completion of a program that had 
its birth twenty years ago in New York City, 
and which through the active interest and gen- 
erous support of Mr. Rockefeller, is now on the 
eve of becoming international not only in pur- 
pose but in practice. 


The International House idea traces its be- 
ginning to a chance greeting offered by Harry 
Edmonds, now Director of the New York In- 
ternational House, to a lonely student from a 
far land, one day in the autumn of 1910. Mr. 
Edmonds, sensing the loneliness of this student, 
and deducing the loneliness of others, started 
a series of “Walk Ends” to his country home 
on Sunday afternoons, where a friendly group 
of American and foreign students met around 
the dinner-table. 

From that small beginning in the develop- 
ment of international understanding the idea 
has steadily grown until today there is one 
great institution in New York dedicated to 
this purpose, another at Berkeley, and two 
others at Chicago and the Cité Universitaire 
in Paris, which will be in operation by August, 
1931. The Ciudad Universitaria in Madrid in- 
corporates a similar project. On October 12th 
of this year the King of Spain will officially 
dedicate the Del Amo Foundation Building, a 
handsome structure donated by Dr. Gregorio 
del Amo, of Los Angeles. 

Through all its years of development, how- 
ever, the International House movement has 
striven to maintain the same free spirit of 
those early meetings in the home of Mr. Ed- 
monds. Its non-legal and spiritual objective 
“That Brotherhood May Prevail,’ inscribed 
over the door of the New York House, is still 
sought for in the intimacy of informal and 
friendly gatherings. 

Among the ten thousand students studying in 
the University of California, are the representa- 
tives of many races and nationalities. It is 
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the purpose of International House to provide 
living quarters, a hospitable and cordial social 
center for the use of these students and a 
limited number of representative American stu- 
dents. Brought into close contact and fellow- 
ship with each other by residence in the build- 
ing and by the simple activities promoted, it 
is hoped that the cause of international under- 
standing may be advanced. 

Its ideal is not to inculcate understanding 
and good-will by any set program, but to bring 
together students of all religions, nationalities, 
races, and colors, of both sexes; so that they 
may know each other and arrive at an appre- 
ciation of the basic similarities underlying sur- 
face cultures, which should and do make the 
world akin. 

The University and the State are fortunate in 
having been chosen as the site of an Inter- 
national House. The whole world is fortunate 
in having men with the vision and the resources 
to further such an idealistic project. 

If international understanding cannot be 
reached in this way, by students with minds 
open for the reception of new ideas who will 
carry their impressions to the four corners of 
the globe, and probably into the highest offices 
that the world has to offer, then there is little 
hope for humankind. 


The City of Los Angeles to the 
Monarchs of Castile 

Below is the text of the official invitation 
of the City Council to the King and Queen of 
Spain to attend the sesequicentennial celebra- 
tion of the founding of Los Angeles next Sep- 
tember. The original copy is engrossed on 
parchment on an embossed shield done in tne 
royal colors of Spain and bears the city’s coat- 
of-arms and at the bottom the city’s great seal. 
The whole is a scroll bound in moroccan leather. 

John Steven McGroarty, author of the Mis- 
sion Play and an authority on early Spanish 
of Southern California, was designated by the 
mayor to transmit in person to Their Majesties 
the formal invitation. 


Mr. McGroarty left to reach the Spanish capi- 
tal in time to take part, on October 12th, in the 
dedication of the Del Amo Foundation at the 
University of Madrid, when he will bear felici- 
tations from the University of California and 
the University of Southern California as their 
accredited representative. 


A SUS MAJESTADES 


El Rey y la Reina de Espana: 

El alcalde y el concejo municipal de la Ciudad 
de Los Angeles, Estado de California, Estados 
Unidos de América, tienen el alto honor de 
invitar a Vuestras Majestades para que se dig- 
nen ser huéspedes de dicha ciudad con ocasion 
del centésimo quincuagésimo aniversario de su 
fundacién, que se celebrard aqui el 4 de sep- 
tiembre de 1931. 

El pueblo espanol de Nuestra Seiora la Reina 
de Los Angeles de Porciuincula, que es hoy la 
moderna ciudad norteamericana de Los Angeles, 
fue fundado el 4 de septiembre, A. D. 1781, 
mediante proclamacion de vuestro illustre pre- 
decesor en el trono de Espana, Su Majestad 
Carlos III, hecha por conducto de su represen- 
tante aqui, don Felipe de Neve, gobernador de 
la provincia espanola de Alta California. Doce 
familias eran todos los habitantes de aquel pueb- 
leciilo, convertido hoy en la populosa ciudad de 
Los Angeles, con 1,233,000 almas, la quinta de 
los Estados Unidos por su poblacién. 

Las tradiciones de nuestro origen espanol se 
conservan aqui devota y amorosamente, y seria, 
por tanto, motivo de verdadero regocijo para 
nosotros el que Vuestras Majestades se allan- 
aran a aceptar graciosamente esta invitacion 
dictada por ese espiritu de cordial hospitalidad 
que hemos heredado de vuestros esforzados 
compatriotas, y que es una de las glorias de vues- 
tro reino. 

Con la mayor sinceridad nos ponemos a las 
érdenes de Vuestras Majestades como sus ami- 
gos de coraz6n y servidores afectisimos. 

John C. Porter, 
W. J. Sanborn, Alcalde de Los Angeles. 
Presidente del Concejo Municipal 
de Los Angeles. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Program of Fall Meeting, October 25, 
at Inglewood Union High School 


10:30—GENERAL SESSION. 

By unanimous vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee the morning session will be given over 
to a “GENERAL MEETING” where we may 
discuss topics of interest to teachers of all 
modern languages, such as Club activities, use 
of newspapers in class, etc. We will also have 
a question box in which all are invited to de- 
posit written questions to which answers are 
desired. 

Miss E. F. Foster, Department Head, will 
discuss “Vocational Spanish” and introduce a 


Demonstration Class in charge of Mrs. Gladys 
Waddington. 


The proposed amendment to the Constitution, 
changing the office of “representatives-at-large” 
to “vice presidents” of the Association will be 
voted upon at the general business meeting. 


12:15—Luncneon—School Cafeteria. 


Reservations ($1.00) to be sent to Prof. F. 
H. Reinsch, by October 21st, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles (405 Hillgard Ave.). 


All SECTION PROGRAMS will be held 
simultaneously and will begin immediately after 
the business session following the luncheon. 
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FRENCH: 
Mrs. Bertha D. Goodwin, presiding. 
1. Songs by Mr. Geo. A. Crain, Inglewood 
Union High School. 
2. “Modern French Literature,” Professor 
Georges Nivon, Occidental College. 
3. Business. 


GERMAN: 

Erwin Hartung, presiding. 

1. German Folk Songs. 

2. “Teachers’ Retirement and Pension Sys- 
tem in Modern Germany,” H. H. Wiebe, 
Glendale Junior College. 

3. “Teachers’ Tenure in Germany,” 
Fieg, Long Beach Junior College. 

4. Business. 


Walter 


SPANISH: 

ag C. Theobald, presiding. 
Spanish Songs (Community finging in 
charge of Miss Ruie Connor). 
“Aspectas de La Ensefianza de Lenguas 
en Paises de Habla Espafiola,’ Sefor 
Aristides Mayorga, Hollywood Evening 
High School. 
3. Business. 


bo 


+ Clifford D. Chamberlin + 


With the death of Clifford D. Chamberlin in 
the month of September, one of the most earnest 
and devoted of its members was lost to the 
ranks of modern language teachers. 

Mr. Chamberlin, of the Willard Junior High 
School of Santa Ana, will be remembered by 
the members of the Modern Language. Asso- 
ciation of Southern California for his eager in- 
terest in whatever pertained to the teaching 
of modern languages, but he will be especially 
recalled for his enthusiastic and persevering 
promotion of a modern language center, a vision 
which he labored eagerly to realize, in the face 
of known physical infirmity which he bore with 
uncommon fortitude and optimism. 

Those more closely acquainted with Mr. 
Chamberlin’s class-room teaching knew of his 
constant striving and his inventiveness, in con- 
triving to make the teaching of modern lan- 
guages more effective. He adapted the Dalton 
Plan quite convincingly in his classes. As a 
result of his experience he had prepared a text- 
book, the proofs of which he was engaged in 
reading at the time of his death. 

In addition to his day-classes, Mr. Chamberlin 
put the same earnest devotion and enthusiasm 
into the teaching of adult evening classes, 
where his ideas and ingenious devices were 
perhaps even more effective. Such keen in- 
terest was displayed in these classes that one 
of them continued to meet during the sum- 
mer, although he was unable to meet with it. 

The abundance of beautiful floral offerings at 
his funeral and the presence of many of his 
former students was evidence of the affection 
and esteem which his teaching inspired in his 
Students, both children and adults. 

In the passing of Mr. Chamberlin our Asso- 
Cition has lost one of its most zealous advocates 
and ardent co-workers. Besides having been for 
Many years an active member on various com- 
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mittees, he served twice as vice-president of 
our organization and previously as chairman of 
the Spanish section. The vigor and undaunted- 
ness with which Mr. Chamberlin espoused pro- 
gressive methodological procedures before our 
conferences will be recalled with respectful ap- 
preciation. The boldness and perennial youth- 
fulness of his spirit abides affectionately with 
even those who could not follow his trail-blaz- 
ing in untried paths. However, to those priv- 
ileged to see him at work, he undeniably spoke 
with the voice of a prophet. May his influence 
and his example not be lost on us! 


RutH FROTHINGHAM. 
Junior College, Santa Ana. 


The Reading Objective in German at 
the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia,—a Compromise* 


For more years than I can contemplate with 
equanimity I have been teaching modern lan- 
guages in college. During the period when I had 


‘both German and French classes, it was always 


assumed that the French students would do 
more or less extensive outside reading or col- 
lateral, ranging in quantity from 150 pages dur- 
ing the first semester to 500 or more pages by 
the third semester. At the same time the 
classes in the more difficult language, German, 
were held strictly to grammar study with the 
addition only of a simple reader about Thanks- 
giving, to be followed in the spring by a text 
of the “Immensee” type. 

The grammar study attempted old-style thor- 
oughness, including all paradigms, strong verbs, 
memorization of lists of prepositions, adjectives, 
and verbs governing various cases, exceptions 
in great numbers, a score of uses for the sub- 
junctive; in short, the equivalent of Thomas’ 
Grammar, Parts I and II was crammed, jammed, 
and rammed into the more or less willing vic- 
tim. Dictation, vocabulary-building by the use 
of words in sentences which amounted virtually 
to memorizing every German text in the gram- 
mar employed, and quantities of translation 
from English into German, Fragen based on the 
text (if there were none, we made our own) ,— 
this, with a few idioms of conversational value 
learned daily, and a half dozen songs, one reader 
and a story of the “Immensee” type, formed 
the first year’s work. Is it any wonder that it 
was a slow process or that the student could 
actually speak and write German out of all pro- 
portion to his ability and ease in rapid reading? 

When I came to the University of Southern 
California two years ago, I was asked to under- 
take a definite reading objective with my 
classes. I was skeptical, but wishing to co- 
operate, and feeling that experimenting is al- 
ways an adventure, I acceded to the wish. With 
your permission, I will review, with but little 
comment, these experiments as tried from se- 
mester to semester with six class groups. 

Because of the February entrance system, I 
have had during each of the four semesters 


* Paper read before the German Section of the 
M. L. A. S. C. on April 26, 1930. 
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at least one beginning class and one second se- 
mester class simultaneously. When I came, I 
was given a group equipped with a single se- 
mester of German with which to experiment 
in a Ranid Reading Course. It was so listed in 
the catalog. I proceeded on the assumption 
that the students had been sufficiently grounded 
in grammar in that initial semester to warrant 
plunging them into a course limited strictly to 
class reading, drill in strong verbs and elemen- 
tary vocabulary-building. The result appeared 
unsatisfactory tome. During the previous sum- 
mer the students had almost forgotten their 
grammar, and now were floundering because 
they had no grammatical life-preservers to keep 
them afloat as we increased the daily assign- 
ments. 

The beginning class of that same semester, 
or in German 1, began on the old grammar 
basis, adding a class reader after six weeks. 
The members did no outside reading. By 
February, 1929, I had learned of Hagboldt’s 
success at Chicago University Junior College 
with “extensive reading.” I applied this principle 
with some misgivings to my classes, now Ger- 
man 2, requiring them to do 200 pages of very 
easy extensive reading (graded down to, or even 
below, their grammatical ability) which I se- 
lected. They were checked on this work once 
a month in regular written quiz periods by 
questions dictated in German to be answered 
in English for comprehension only, somewhat 
after the plan of the American Council Tests. 


As an incentive to additional reading a nu- 
merical point was offered for 75 pp. extra read 
and reported individually to the teacher, (never 
allowing more than one grade point to a student, 
however). These reports were both oral and 
written, in English or in German, according to 
the ability and inclination of the student. The 
results did not equal those attained by Hagboldt, 
but were promising. The class average for the 
semester’s extensive reading was over 500 pp. 
The enthusiasm was contagious. Every mem- 
ber read something above requirements, and 
several had totals over 1000 pp. The highest 
score was 1550 pp. 


The February, 1929, Beginners’ Class was also 
introduced to the Hagboldt method. We 
adopted his German Grammar and began his 
Inductive Reader I, the first week of school. 
In the first semester this class read 200 pages 
collateral required by all, controlled as before 
by written tests dictated in German. For every 
50 pages additional reading properly controlled, 
a numerical point was granted. The class av- 
eraged by June only 230 pp., but several read 
during the summer and reported in September 
without credit. As a German 2 class, these 
same students read 450 pp, required and by 
additional reading brought the average to 550 


pp. 

In September 1929, encouraged by the pre- 
vious year’s experience, we increased the re- 
quirements in German 1 to 400 pp. beginning 
(during the first month) with Foster’s “Ges- 
chichten and Marchen,” a most excellent book 
for very easy reading. We now devoted each 
Monday to class consideration of the outside 
reading, assigned at the rate of 20 to 30 pp. a 


week. Idioms, difficulties and new vocabulary 
were treated in class and the written monthly 
test conducted as usual. In the quiz on the 
last of the four texts required, Miiller and 
Wenckebach’s, “Gliick auf!,” accurate transla- 
tions were asked on the more difficult historical 
passages, to check thoroughness. The extra 
voluntary reading brought the class average 
to over 500 pages for German 1. 

For the present semester, February to June 
1930, this class, now German 2, is following a 
slightly different procedure. The first five weeks, 
each student chose and learned 20 new words 
from his outside reading, which he handed to 
the instructor, together with a résumé of the 
week’s reading, written in class in note books 
kept always by the instructor. The following 
Monday he was quizzed on the vocabulary of the 
previous week at the time he handed in a second 
list of 20 new words. These 100 words were 
being used three times during the semester to 
insure permanent retention. This method is 
effective for the student but causes an immense 
amount of work for the teacher, involving as it 
does separate word-lists for each student to be 
checked for repetitions or too easy words. 


For the next five weeks, 20 idioms were se- 
lected by the teacher from the reading matter, 
memorized five each day and tested the follow- 
ing Monday,—when the résumés were made in 
class. It is too early to report in full on the 
semester’s outside reading. 500 pp. are re- 
quired and the indications are for an average 
well above 650 pp., thus bringing the year’s 
outside reading average above 1100 pp. This 
semester 30% of the students in German 2 
are writing their résumés in simple German 
(which is then corrected by the teacher) and 
are deriving great satisfaction from the visible 
improvement in their expression. 


My latest class, German 1 in February 1930, 
is proceeding more smoothly from the start. 
After having used nine different grammars with 
varying success, I have found Hagboldt’s 
“Deutsch fiir Anfanger,’ quite suited to our 
purpose. For the present I shall seek no further 
for the perfect college grammar. Our ideal is 
to complete this grammar in one semester, to- 
gether with his “Lesebuch fiir Anfainger,” which 
is perfectly graded to each grammar lesson and 
which is used from the first week. We hope 
to accomplish this for the first time this se- 
mester. We shall, however, continue with Hag- 
boldt’s “Essentials of German Reviewed” twice 
a week during the second semester. I am also 
a strong advocate of review grammar or prose 
composition at least once a week throughout the 
second year. One cannot absorb sufficient gram- 
matical knowledge of a language in any one Se- 
mester, nor can one by repetition absorb too 
much. 

In connection with the grammar there should, 
we feel, be included intensive class reading, in 
which the student is held for every construc- 
tion, idiom, new word, and accurate translation, 
as well as abundant drill in Fragen and va- 
rious Ubungen, involving the use of German. 
This is necessary to overcome any slipshod ten- 
dencies that may be developed in the extensive 
reading, where “the story is the thing.” 
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Intensively we are able to read about 100 to 
150 pp. during the first year, including stories 
by Thoma, Pfeifer, Bolt, Musch, Vesper, Ro- 
segger, etc. The class memorizes eight to ten 
poems, 200 idioms of conversational value, and 
tries to acquire an active vocabulary of 1000- 
1500 words. I shall especially welcome sug- 
gestions for vocabulary building, which will not 
overburden the instructor! This, then, is our 
heavy meat diet! It is made much more whole- 
some and palatable by the addition of the green 
vegetables, salad, and dessert provided by ex- 
tensive reading. 


I was, and still am, unwilling to curtail the 
grammar study too much, although we do not 
try to force reference grammar, such as Thomas 
and Curme in the first year, any more and the 
grammar method is much altered. The students 
object, and rightly, that they have no time for 
extra reading without neglecting their regular 
assignments. The plan we have now adopted 
is a compromise. Until four years ago all my 
language classes met either three or at the 
most four times a week. I have felt more and 
more persuaded that a student reaches a point 
of saturation with four days of organized gram- 
mar study. Why not utilize the fifth day for 
extensive reading? By choosing Monday for 
these reading reports, we get better results, be- 
cause the week-end affords longer consecutive 
time for reading. This I consider an important 
factor in gaining momentum. While a half hour 
of daily reading may be more desirable in some 
ways, we are content with three hours’ consecu- 
tive reading for Monday’s report. ‘rhe assign- 
ments of 25-35 pages are designed to require 
that much time of the average student. 


I believe that 300-350 pages is a sufficient re- 
quirement for first semester outside reading, 
and 450-500 pages for second semester—all be- 
yond this should be voluntary, though a few 
of the students insist that more should be re- 
quired. ‘The more I am forced to read,” says 
Mr. G., a freshman, ‘“‘the better I know my gram- 
mar.” Mr. G., I may say, has read approxi- 
mately 1700 pp. of German since September, and 
makes all his reports in German, orally or 
written. He knew no German before Septem- 
ber. In second year German, 500 pages of more 
dificult reading are required each semester,— 
somewhat more is read, but no extra credit is 
allowed. The reports are all made in German. 


Since these weekly reading reports do not 
occupy the entire class time, the remainder of 
the period has been devoted this semester (a) 
in German 1 to incompleted odds and ends of 
the week’s work, and (b) in German 2, to 
various projects dealing with Realien. The 
time is all too short for there are so many richly 
eames things to be crowded into a weekly half 
our, 


I do not feel at all inclined to abandon the 
extensive reading plan. I hope future develop- 
ments will permit vast increase in its use. The 
growing facility in reading, the greatly stimu- 
lated interest of the student, the introduction 
to belletristic literature of the lower division 
Student, who in the great majority of cases un- 
fortunately does not pursue the language study 


beyond requirements,—these are sufficient argu- 
ments to make me a convert to the Reading Ob- 
jective. However, I see no real reason or neces- 
sity for choosing either the Reading Objective 
or the Speaking and Writing Objective or the 
Grammar Objective. A first year college Ger- 
man course can, I believe, be laid on such lines 
as to form basis for any objective which the 
student may wish to attain. 


GERMAN READING LIST 


Books used in extensive reading, first year 
in German at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia during the past three semesters. Figures 
indicate that more than one student read the 
same book. 


GerMAN 1. (First Semester) 


(a) Required 400 pages.——(1) Foster: Ge- 
schichten und Marchen; (2) Guerber: Marchen i 
und Erzahlungen 1; (3) Kern: German Stories Pale | 
Retold; (4) Miller und Wenckebach: Gliick 
auf! 


(b) Voluntary. — (1) Readers by Bagster- 
Collins, 5; Betz and Betz, 2; Hagboldt, 4; Huss, 
2; Nichols, 2; Pope, 1; Ries, 3; Spanhoofd, 5; 
Zeydel, 4. (2) Stoltze: Lose Blatter; (3) Rent- 
dorff: Drei Marchenspiele, 8; (4) Spyri: Rosen- 
resli; (5) Florer: Biblische Geschichten, 2; (6) 
Die Bibel (Selections), 2; (7) Heyse: L’Arrab- 
biata; (8) Bliithgen: Das Peterle von Niirn- 
berg, 2; (9) Heyse: Das Madchen von Treppi 
und Marion; (10) Rosegger: Der Lex von Guten- 
hag, 3; (11) Gerstaécker: Germelshausen, 7; 
(12) Betz: Die Schildbiirger; (13) von Hillern: 
Hoher als die Kirche, 2; (14) Bonsels: Die 
Biene Maja; (15) Pole Poppenspaler, 2; (16) 
Schiller: Wilhelm Tell; (17) Vos and Barba: es 
German Lyrics and Ballads. 
GERMAN 2. (Second Semester) 

(a) Required 500 pp.—(1) Guerber: Marchen Ae 
und Erzahlungen II; (2) Henning: Klein Heini; a 
(3) Spyri: Rosenresli; (4) Heyse: L’Arrabbia- 
ta; (5) Meyer-Férster: Karl Heinrich; (6) aa 
Bonsels: Die Biene Maja. a 

(b) Voluntary.—(1) Rentdorff: Drei Méar- 
chenspiele; (2) Benedix: Eigensinn, 11; (3) 
Bierwirth and Herrick: Ahrenlese; (4) Bern- 
hardt: Stille Wasser; (5) Till Eulenspiegel, 2; 
(6) Zschokke: Der Zerbrochene Krug, 4; (7) 
von Hillern: Hoéher als die Kirche, 5; (8) Betz: 
Deutscher Humor, 3; (9) Wilbrandt: Jugend- 
liebe; (10) Bliithgen: Peterle am Lift, 2; (11) 


Heyse: Hochzeit auf Capri, 2; (12) Heyse: 

Das Madchen von Treppi und Marion, 3; (13) om 3 
Diamond und Reinsch: Nachlese; (14) Storm: ib, | 
Auf der Universitat; (15) Storm: In St. Jiir- ache 
gen; (16) Storm: Pole Poppenspiler, 2; (17) ee: 


Bonsels: Die Biene Maja; (18) Zschokke: Das 
Abenteuer einer Neujahrsnacht; (19) Rosegger: 
Waldheimat, 4; (20) Fouqué: Undine; (21) 
Hichendorff: Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts; 
(22) Campe: Robinson der Jiingere, 2; (23) 
Seidel: Leberecht Hiihnchen, 2; (24) Suder- 
mann: Frau Sorge, 6; (25) Diamond and Scho- 
maker: Lust und Leid, 2; (26) Holly: German 
Epics Retold, 2; (27) Schiller: Wilhelm Tell, 3; 
(28) Schiller: Die Jungfrau von Orleans; (29) 
Keller: Die Leute von Seldwyla (German Edi- 
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tion); (30) Ebner-Eschenbach: Lotti die Uhr- 
macherin; (31) Keller: Romeo und Julia auf 
dem Dorfe (Heath); (32) Schnitzler’s Plays; 
(33) Nietzsche: Also Sprach Zarathustra; (34) 


Remarque: Im Westen Nichts Neues; (35) 
Porterfield: Modern German Stories; (36) 
Schmidt: Beriihmte Deutsche Neuerer Zeit; 


(37) German Science Reader, 100 pp. 
Baker Day. 
University of Southern 
California. 


Coast Federation Convenes 


A meeting of the Pacific Coast Federation 
of Modern Language Associations will be held 
between the afternoon session and the annual 
dinner of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, the Friday after Thanksgiving 
at Stanford University. This is the regular 
yearly business meeting of the Federation. Re- 
ports on the growth of the organization will 
be received, officers will be elected, and the 
program for the coming year will be discussed. 

A. Cooper, President, 
Stanford University 


GreorceE W. H. SuHrevp, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Los Angeles City School Department 


“Realia for Modern Language Instruc- 


tion’—Supplementary Suggestions, 
July 1930 


A third edition (revised to date, and ampli- 
fied) of the list of suggestions for Realia, com- 
piled by Mrs. Alice M. Dickson, editor of Le 
Petit JouRNAL, has again been mimeographed 
at Middlebury College. 


This pamphlet,—about twenty pages, foolscap 
size,—can be obtained by addressing Dr. Stephen 
A. Freeman, Dean of French Summer School, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


Enclose thirty-five cents to cover cost. 


The topics covered are: Photographs and 
Reproductions, Postcards, Slides, Films, Records, 
Museums of France, Railway Posters, Wall Maps 
and Charts, Provinces, Medals, Flags (French, 
Swiss, Belgian), addresses Helpful to Those 
Who Plan to Study Abroad, Le Cercle Francais, 
Fétes A Celebrer, For Christmas Programs, Etc., 
Collections of French Songs, Music (Addresses 
for Ordering), Catalogues and Suggestions for 
Classroom Plays, Le Petit Guignol (Marion- 
ettes), International Correspondence, Sources of 
Information and Realia (U. S. A.), Sources of 
Information (France), Realia Items (France), 
Catalogues, Circulars (France), Almanachs 
and Agendas, French Calendars, French Speak- 
ing Countries (Official), Games of Pedagogi- 
cal Interest, Books on Games and _ Sports, 
Educational Publishers (Paris), For Ordering 
Books in France, For Keeping in Touch with 
the Latest French Books, Books of Special In- 
terest to Boys and Girls, French Bibles and New 
Testaments, Books Useful as Classroom Aids, 
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Periodicals (Dealers through Whom Subscrip- 
tions Can Be Placed), Newspapers and Maga- 
zines Suitable for High School and College 
Reading, French Pedagogical Magazines, Juve- 
nile Periodicals, Modern Language Magazines 
(in English), For Stimulating Interest in 
French, and General Suggestions for Ordering 
from France. 


MEXICAN-INDIAN FOLKLORE.—Rafael M, 
Saavedra, youthful and talented writer and play- 
wright of Mexico City, has just arrived in Los 
Angeles to introduce to the American public, 
through the medium of theatrical plays and 
pageants, some of the beautiful, ancient and 
modern regional folklore from his privileged 
land of the Aztecs. 


Aided by the Mexican Government, Sefior 
Saavedra traveled over the southern republic to 
study regional customs. Accompanied by a 
painter and a composer, he devoted over eight 
years to thorough observation and study that 
he might accomplish his cherished desire of 
creating a “Teatro Regional Mexicano,” or 
Mexican regional theatre. 

During his travels through the small pictures- 
que towns of the southern part of Mexico, 
Sefior Saavedra discovered Indian customs, cere- 
monials and festivals whose origin is cloaked 
in hoary antiquity. In many cases, even 
scholarly inhabitants of Mexico had not heard 
of them. It is from this treasure chest of a 
country’s past that Sefior Saavedra gained the 
inspiration to write most of his plays. His 
purpose in having a composer and a painter 
with him was to obtain the proper native melo- 
dies and the art data for the designing of set- 
tings. In defining his work it may be said that 
it is a synthetic presentation wherein setting, 
words, song and dance are wedded to produce 
a brief and altogether unique and emotional 
work of art. 


It seems that his dream is beginning to be 
realized for he has built, with the aid of the 
government, an open-air theatre in San Juan 
Teotihuacan, near the famous pyramids. It 
follows the lines of Aztec architecture with a 
seating capacity of five thousand persons, and 
the idea and design were conceived by Sefior 
Saavedra. Only plays and pageants written by 
him have been produced there to date. 


The pageants and ceremonials consist of na- 
tive dances, which were performed even in the 
pre-conquest days and so have been handed 
down from generation to generation with but 
very slight changes in their costuming. They 
are very colorful and picturesque and there is 
a vast variety of them throughout the regional 
towns, therefore they are easily adapted to a 
spectacular form of presentation. 

It is Sefior Saavedra’s desire to present some 
of these colorful dances, together with some of 
his plays, to the residents of Los Angeles, and 
judging by the traditional interest of Souther2 
California in all things Mexican, it is sincerely 
hoped that they will be favorably received.— 


Los Angeles, California. Satvapor BAGUEZ. 
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